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POETRY. 
THE COMING OF THE FLOWERS. 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 











As poured the flood of the ancient sea 

Spilling over mountain chains, 

Bending forests as bends the sedge, 

Faster flowing o'er the plains— 

A world-wide wave with a foaming edge, 

That rims the running silver sheet — 

So pours the deluge of the heat 

Broad northward o'er the land, 

Painting artless paradises, 

Drugging herbs with Syrian spices, 

Fanning secret fires which glow 

Tn columbine and clover-blow, 

Climbing the northern zones, 

Where a thousand pallid towns 

Lie lie cockles by the main, 

Or tented armies on a plain. 

The million-handed sculptor moulds 

Quaintest bud and blossom folds, 

The million-handed painter pours 

Opal hues and purple dye; 

Azaleas flush the island floors, 

And the tints of heaven reply. 

— oe 
HASKELL—In Petaluma, January 5, Katie V., wife 
of William B. Haskell, aged 30 years. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


BY SARAH M. CLARKE. 





Sweet wife and mother, dauyhter dear and friend, 
As the white lily thou wert pure and fair; 
The sunlight loved to linger in thy hair, 

And heaven its blue to thy soft eye to lend. 


Tis hard to close thy form within the tomb, 

So delicately fashioned by His love, 

E’en though we know our darling lives above, 
In light resplendent in her better home. 


But, oh! we miss thee more each fading day; 
Thy voice, thy glance, thy smile! ‘tis hard to part; 
The sweetness of thy loving, noble heart, 
Hath passed like fragrance from our paths away. 
And thou wilt miss us, dear one, e’en in heaven; 
Wilt grieve that we must grieve, we know fall well; 
E’en when angelic choirs, in grandeur swell, 
Thy thougtt will turn with pain to our dark even. 
Could one wish bring thee, would we wish thee here? 
Bring back thy soul of harmony again 
To earth's discordant sounds and pleasures vain, 
When thou hast gained the bright celestial sphere? 


Ah, no! we could not bind thy spirit free 
With earthly fetters! At life's eventide 
We'll join thee where the living waters glide, 
In bowers of Eden fair eternally. 











LETTER FROM THE COUNTRY. 
* Plymouth, N. H., May 17, 1880. 

It is one of those perfect days in May 
which are rarer in both senses than Lowell's 
“day in June;” certainly rarer in quantity, 
and even rarer in quality—by reason of the 
glory of apple blossoms, the shining haze 
upon the hills, and the first jubilee of the 
birds. It is one of those days when the 
radiant sunlight seems like a visible vapor, 
poured into the interstices of every object; 
everything is bathed, immersed, inundated 
in the brooding rays. I sit in a balcony 
looking down on the treetops; they are full 
of birds, and the air is never for an instant 
empty of bird-notes, chief among which 
comes, incessant, unwearied, the jubilant 
whistle and call of the oriole, the most vi- 
vacious and cheery sound in all the chorus 
of spring. One must be hopelessly crushed 
and broken down in body and mind to 
be wholly untouched by the hopeful cour- 
age of that triumphant song. Colonel 
Ingersoll has suggested it as a possible im- 
provement on the present universe that 
health ought to be made contagious rather 
than disease. I shall always think that 
health is contagious already, when I hear 
the oriole’s song. 

This high be!cony looks down upon the 
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winding Pemigewasset river, and across its 
beautiful meadows. I have seen the soft 
landscapes of England and of Normandy, 
but where is there any grace or verdure 
after all, so exquisite in form and gradation 
as a New England ‘‘intervale” with its 
broad sweeps of green, its perfect elm trees 
and its bordering woods? The softest Eng- 
lish landscape is, as an artist once said to 
me, ‘“‘roly poly” in its outline; the advantage 
of the Normandy landscape is in having 
these ‘‘roly-poly” lines broken by those 
straight dark rows of poplars which are iu 
themselves so stiff, but are in this combina- 
tion so effective. Moreover every building 
erected by manin Normandy is picturesque, 
whereas almost every one so erected in New 
England, or of late in Old England, is more 
or less ugly. But, after all, with what 
hunger after the beautiful does the return- 
ing New Englander look for his first river- 
interval and his first urnlike elm! Our 
oaks may be surpassed, our pines may be 
equalled, but our elms are ours alone. 

The New England woods have also the 
charm of a greater variety of trees and 
therefore of foliage than any European 
forest, and in this early spring the combi- 
nation of poplar and birch and pine and 
hemlock furnishes an endless symphony of 
color. The almost park-like finish and ele- 
gance with which the woods come down as 
a border upon the meadows gives also a 
peculiar grace, and it constantly happens 
that where there is a salient angle in the 
woods there will be a single elm or maple 
thrown forward to define and accentuate 
that point, preparing the way for a delicate 
curve beyond. These fringing borders of 
woodland are now delicately touched with 
that ‘‘net-of shining haze” which Emerson 
has forever identified with these May morn- 
ings; above them rise the wooded hills, 
with their graded tints, and these pass 
northward into the blue distance of the 
Franconia mountains. 

The need of looking for summer quarters 
furnishes a good excuse for a few-days’ trip 
to these mountain regions in spring, when 
the early flowers are in bloom—those forest 
and mountain flowers which the dweller in 
sea-board cities rarely sees. This hasty and 
impetuous season bas brought a crowd of 
flowers into bloom at once, enough to be- 
wilder those too hasty critics who are al- 
ways criticizing poets and painters for too 
daring juxtapositions. Every observer of 
nature ought to grow less dogmatic as he 
grows older, for we see in nature, as in hu- 
man character, inconsistencies and improb- 
able combinations that we should censure 
in art. 

Mr. Burroughs’ recent and not very suc- 
cessful attempts to catch Bryant and Low- 
ell tripping 1n respect to New England flow- 
ers are only an instance of a fault we are 
all easily tempted to commit. I remember 
to have criticized a young artist for combin- 
ing in‘ one picture the early arbutus or may- 
flower with the painted trillium ‘and dwarf 
ginseng and larger yellow violet; and yet I 
yesterday brought them all herein my hands 
together, in profuse supplies; so daringly 
does Nature, in seasons like this, hurry and 
overlap her flowers. Those who do not 
come to these regions till late in June, and 
then complain of some disappointment as to 
wild flowers, do not know the wealth of 
grace and beauty that sprinkles the roadsides 
and fills the woods in May. One of the 
chief contributors to this beauty is the feath- 
ery ‘‘tiarella,” set to music by Saxe Holm, 
and the brilliantly white and showy moose- 
wood or hebble-bush, which we cultivate 
in gardens near cities, and take perhaps for 
an exotic. We hardly feel safe in admiring 
anything that is not regarded as an impor- 
tation. I once saw an admiring group col- 
lected, in an English garden, around a fine 
specimen of the American mullein. 

The whole neighborhood of Plymouth, N. 
H., can safely be commended to all lovers 
of the picturesque. The village itself is 
pronounced by the guidé-books ‘‘one of the 
most beautiful villages of New Hampshire,” 
butit must be remembered that these towns, 
are rarely so attractive in themselves as are 
the elm-shaded villages of western Massa- 
chusetts. It is at any rate a pleasant abid- 
ing-place; and I have already made acquain- 
tance with one building which has an his- 
toric as well as as a present interest. The 
little old fashioned court-house where Dan- 
iel Webster made his first plea is now placed 
under the control of a society of young la- 
dies, who have fitted it up with touches of 
really artistic taste, and use it occasionally 
for an assembly-room and always for a pub- 
lic library. By their own exertions, and 
chiefly through entertainments organized in 
summer, they have brought together some 
twelve hundred good books; and nothing 
can be pleasanter than to see the enterprise 
of women thus brought to bear to brighten 





the long winter evenings of this mountain 
village which most visitors prize only for its 
summer days. T. W. H. 





MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


This newly-formed association will have 
a meeting on Tuesday next, at 3:30 o’clock, 
in Freeman Place Chapel. ‘Prof. Benjamin 
Peirce, Col. Higginson, Mrs. Livermore 
and other speakers are promised, whose 
names are a suflicient guaranty that the 
meeting will be both pleasant and profita- 
ble. We understand that seats will be re- 
served for members. 

The work that the association has under- 
taken, is of great importance to every home 
in Massachusetts. Already a good begin- 
ning has been made, and women from all 
parts of the State are joining the little com- 
pany of registered voters, which before 
very long, we venture to hope, isto bea 
substantial power in our school affairs—a 
power that will one day lift the schools 
wholly out of politics, and put them on 
a purely educational foundation, where 
alone they belong. This will only happen 
when women help to do it. Every woman’s 
vote cast tends toward this very thing; and 
they, who would have our schools what 
they should be, must pray—yes and work 
too—to increase the number of registered 
and of voting women. 

All persons interested will do well to at- 
tend the meeting on Tuesday. They will 
then doubtless get full information in ref- 
erence to the objects and methods of work 
of the association. 

>- 


SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART. 





The third annual report of this society, 
recently issued, contains much that is of 
interest and value. Salesrooms were open- 
ed in New York city in 1877, and had only 
two hundred contributors. During the 
next year these increased to 1,481. At the 
close of last year 1,845 names registered on 
the books, to whom, after deducting the 
society’s percentage, the considerable sum 
of $31,664.32 has been paid. Twelve hun- 
dred letters of instruction and criticism 
have been written; 4,769 orders have been 
executed in the needlework department; 
154 pupils have been taught in the free 
needlework classes, 30 of whom are now 
teaching in different States, 288 in the pay- 
ing classes and 134 private lessons given; 
632 works on art and sheets of design have 
been loaned by mail and 301 pupils have 
attended the paying classes in painting on 
china, twelve free pupils have received two 
courses of instruction and thirty-five pupils 
have been in the student classes at reduced 
rates. Aloan department of materials and 
designs is in operation, which is often of 
invaluable pecuniary aid to would-be con- 
tributors. An arrangement has been made 
between the society and Mr. Lewis C. Tiffa- 
ny and Mrs. Candace Wheeler, by which it 
becomes the sole agent for the’sale of the 
embroideries executed from their designs 
and under their supervision. Hangings 
designed by Mr. Samuel Coleman are also 
to be on sale. Classes are to be established 
in painting on silk and in panel painting 
and decorative design, and the engagement 
of a permanent director, who will have the 
general interests of the society under his 
charge, is under consideration, as well as 
the organization of a committee of artists 
to supervise the artistic development of the 
needlework department. The sales during 
the past year have amounted to $29,501.38; 
in December alone $5,979.63 have been 
taken in, of which $4,039.88 was paid to 
the contributors; 7,108 articles were re- 
ceived from 1,845 contributors, of which 
3,682 were accepted and 3,391 rejected, 
thirty-four having been sent for the benefit 
of the criticism only. The library commit- 
tee loaned last year 275 books and sheets of 
designs, one cent a day being charged for 
their use, the amount received being $43.36, 
and the postage $17.60. The profits were 

25.76. From January 1, 1879, to March 
26, 1879, four classes in china painting, 
numbering thirty-two pupils, were instruct- 
ed by Mr. John Bennett. They were re- 
sumedin November. In that month and in 
December two classes were formed and 
eighteen private lessons given by Mr. Walk- 
er, formerly of the Minton works. The 
receipts during the year were $897.37; ex- 
penses for salaries, materials, etc., $667.80, 
leaving a profit to the society of $229.57. 
In the needlework department Mr. Lock- 
wood de Forest has been art director since 
autumn. 133 orders have been completed 
in the workroom, some of them having 
been from architects and artistic furnishing 
houses. The receipts have been $12,854.13, 
an increase of $4,245.26 over those of 1878. 
An average of eight need!ewomen have 





been constantly employed during the year, 
and six are employed by the month. Do- 
nations to the needlework fund have been 
made as follows: Mrs. Astor, $500; Mrs. 
Samuel Colman, $50. In the needlework 
classes there have been fifty-six free, eighty- 
five paying pupils who have taken one 
course of six lessons, and eighty-four pri- 
vate lessons were given. The receipts were 
$567.75. It is intended to hold a loan ex- 
hibition in the fall at the National Academy 
of Designs, which will be rather special 
than general in its character, and one of a 
series to be held annually. This summer a 
salesroom will be opened at Newport for 
the supply of materials for decorative work 
and the sale of articles. The officers of the 
society forthe present year are: President, 
Mrs. Richard M. Hunt; Vice Presidents, 
Mrs. William P. Blodgett, Mrs. J. H. 
Choate, Mrs. J. E. Zimmerman and Mrs. 
Astor. Treasurer, Mr. George C. Magoun. 
Secretary, Mrs’ Frederic Jones. Assistant 
Secretary, Mrs. G. A. Custer. Superin- 
tendent and Bookkeeper, Miss K. Stewart. 
Superintendent of Workrooms, Miss L, 
N. Perkins. Superintendent of Needlework 
Department, Mrs. M. E. Pode. 
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NURSES VERSUS DUCTORS. 





Quite a controversy has sprung up in 
England between the nurses and the doc- 
tors. The origin of this antagonism is 
traced to Sister Dora, who in many cases 
acted in both capacities. She was a remark 
able woman and seemed to have a natural 
aptitude as a practitioner and surgeon. 
The following from the New York World 
gives us an idea of the controversy: 

‘‘Miss Lonsdale, the champion of lady 
nurses at Guy’s Hospital, London, has 
raised a new enemy against the system 
which she wished to aid. She has given 
the doctors opportunity to work upon the 
most inveterate of English prejudices. She 
has set forward prominently her desire to 
organize real sisterhoods for nursing. She 
means organizations having a_ religious 
bond, and it is assumed that the boad of 
religion will be a bond of theology, and the 
bond of theology a sectarian bond. Not 
only, therefore, is she attacked for her arti- 
cle in the medical newspaper, and by three 
doctors in one magazine, but by Dr. Moxon 
in the Contemporary. Dr. Moxonspeaks of 
her as desiring to aid religious exclusive- 
ness and intolerance. At atime when the 
whole world is praising Sister Dora of Wal- 
sall, who is Miss Lonsdale’s model, and the 
spring of whose work was religious, it is 
rather hard to ladies who would follow her 
steps that they are excluded from our large 
hospitals because of their religious opinions, 
But that is only one more reason for regret- 
ting that Miss Lonsdale, in trying to intro- 
duce lady nurses, was so anxious to secure 
the supremacy of nurses over doctors. 
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MISS BORG ON THE “KALEVALA.” 


A brilliant audience from Boston and 
Cambridge gathered at Miss Newhall’s 
school in Boylston street, last Saturday af- 
ternoon to hear Miss Borg’s lecture on the 
‘“‘Kalevala.” This work is described by 
scholars as one of the few great epics in lit- 
erature. In some respects it is claimed that 
it ranks even above the ‘‘Niebelungenlied,” 
the ‘‘Mahubarata,” the ‘‘ Shamana” and the 
“Ionian” songs. In addition to the lecture 
Miss Borg read from the rune of ‘‘Creation,” 
the first of the fifty runes comprising the 
poem or cluster of poems known as the 
Kalevala. The audience gave expression 
to their great interest and at the close the 
lecturer was cordially congratulated in her 
success by Drs. Holmes and Hedge, Profes- 
sor Peirce and others. Mr. Whittier sent h's 
earnest regrets at his inability to be present 
to hear the grand old Finnish poem, and 
thanking Miss Borg for introducing to the 
American public the rare and rich litera- 
ture of Northern Europe. 


WOMAN'S NATIONAL CHRiSTIAN TEM- 
PERANCE UNION. 


The anniversary of this association was 
held last week in New York, in the Broad- 
way Tabernacle. Mrs. Mary T. Bush, the 
corresponding secretary, gave an address in 
which she sketched its history and plans,and 
spoke with enthusiasm of the encouraging 
signs of the future. Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, 
of Boston, then spoke on ‘‘The Educational 
Power of Temperance Work.” She dis- 
cussed at length the evil effects of alcohol 
on the tissues of the human body. Mrs. 
C. C, Alford, of Brooklyn, chairman of the 
publishing committee, and publisher of the 
official organ of the society, then gave a 
history of the paper. Mrs. Mary A. Wood- 
bridge, of Ohio, paid a tribute to the work 
done by the women of tliat State in the 
cause of temperance. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


SenaToR Epmunps’s daughter will soon 
publish a book. She is an artist as well as 
writer. 


Mrs. BLAND is the name of the station 
agent at Da Costa on the Camden and At- 
lantic Railroad. 


Mary L. Boorm has entirely rewritten 
her history of New York, making it an es. 
sentially new book. 


Mrs. SeNaToR Wrnpom is described as a 
clever woman—one so wise and accom- 
plished that she is herself the sole instruct- 
or of her children. 


Mrs. Hayes will witness, May 27, the 
laying of the corner-stone of the new Wes- 
leyan Dormitory, Middletown, Conn. Pres- 
ident Porter, of Yale, is to give the address. 


Miss Spracuer’s “An Earnest Trifler” 
still has a large sale, A single Western 
house recently ordered at one time 450 
copies of it. 

Rey. Apa C. Bow zs has received and 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the Uni- 
versalist church in Valley Falls, R. 1, and 
enters upon her duties the first of June. 

Mrs. Jenny M. Hicks publishes a weekly 
paper at Kansas City, Mo., which, says an 
exchange, is highly creditable to her zeal 
and energy. 


Mrs. ANNA Maynew-Sm1onps, of Boston, 
who is pursuing her musical studies in Ber- 
lin, under the renowned teacher, Dr, Theo- 
dore Kullak, made her debut with orchestra 
and was most favorably received. ' 


GERTRUDE KELLOGG, the American elo- 
cutionist, gave recently successful recita- 
tions of American authors before a distin 
guished company at Willis’s Rooms, Lon- 
don, 

Miss Kare Fierp is making a tour of 
the country with her Musical Monologue, 
under the management of Mr. H. J. Sar- 
gent, and it is probable that she will go as 
far away as San Francisco. 

MADAME DE Carers, daughter of the 
great Lablache, has gone to England at the 
express desire of the Queen to instruct 
Princess Beatrice and Prince Leopold in 
singing. 

Mrs. ELEANOR SHERMAN-THACKARA de- 
clared that her trousseau and her wedding 
gifts were her own private property, and 
she would not allow them to be paraded in 
the newspapers. 

Mrs. Jut1a Warp Hows is going to give 
an address on ‘‘Changes in American Soci- 
ety,” before the American Social Science 
Association at its meeting in Saratoga next 
September. 

Mrs. AMELIA Btoomer, who so heroic- 
ally endeavored to introduce a dress for 
women which should be healthful, comfort- 
able and neat, has just celebrated her forti- 
eth anniversary wedding day at Council 
Bluffs, Ia., where she resides. 

MApDAME Carrs SERENA is to be made a 
member of the geographical society, with 
honors. Her great distinction is that she 
has explored the whole world—Egypt, 
Syria, Turkey, Greece, the Caucasus, and 
Daghestan among the rest. 

Miss Mary ANDERSON gave 238 perform- 
ances during her dramatic season, which 
began Sept. 8, 1879, at Utica, and ended 
May 8, 1880, at Portland. The total re- 
ceipts were $242,619. Miss Anderson’s 
profits amount to $75.000. 

Mrs. ZELL, who was convicted and sen- 
tenced to death at Carlisle, in Pennsylva- 
nia, and was granted a new trial through 
the efforts of ladies of Philadelphia, who 
believed her wholly innocent, has been ac- 
quitted. Much credit is due Miss Anne E. 
McDowell for this result. 


Mute. Marie Van Zanpt, the new 
American prima donna, has received a high 
compliment from M. Ambroise Thomas. 
‘She does not play Mignon,” says the com- 
poser; ‘‘she is Mignon.” Madame Chris- 
tine Nilsson says that the young girl in her 
voice and her waysso reminds her of herself 
in her youth that she calls Mile. Marie ‘‘La 
Petite Nilsson.” 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Hasrines, who 
died on Sunday last, at the advanced age 
of ninety-three, and whose funeral was held 
from the church of which her son, the Rev. 
Thomas Seymour Hastings, is pastor, was 
for nearly half a century one of the most 
prominent of New York women in all relig- 
ious and charitable works. She was the 
widow of Thomas Hastings, once famous 
in the musical circles of this city as a com 
poser and leader of church music, and the 
sister of the late McNiel Seymour, who kept 
the Atlantic Hotel forty years ago opposite 
the Bowling Green. 
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running, 
Playing at the game “I Spy.” 
“There I’ve found you Lu,” I shouted, 
As behind a cherry tree 
I caught sight of black hair floating, 
Outward on the breeze towards me, 
“Now you help me find the others, 
Where do you suppose they are? 
Why, true’s I live there is Jennie, 
Crouching ‘neath the orchard bar!"’ 


How we, gleeful, pulled her out, 

Shook her round and cried ‘“‘For shame! 
You must help us find the last one, 

Then we'll cry for, ‘‘End the game.” 


How we hunted ‘mong the flowers, 
*Mong the clover blossoms red, 

Peeped behind the stones and bushes, 
“Must be blind!” a voice said, 


For behind the honeysuckler, 
That climb o’er the rustic shed, 

We, amidst the dewy blossoms, 
Saw Nell’s shining golden head, 


“Found at last,” we cried together, 
Lucia, Jennie, Nell and I, 

“Let this end the race and running 
Let this end our game ‘I Spy.’”’ 

* - * > - 

In a graveyard, we are praying, 
Lucia, Jennie, and—and—I 

O’er a grave low made, and grassy, 
Sheltered only by the sky. 


And the headstone, whitest marble, 
Bears the name we loved so well, 

While around it, honeysuckles 
Clinging, seem to whisper, ‘‘Nell.”” 


“Oh! our Nell, we cannot see you, 
Yon are gone eo far away, 

We have hunted long and earnest, 
Yet we cannot find the way.” 


And we bow our heads in sorrow 
Thinking of the days gone by 

When ‘mong honeysuckles gaily 
Played we at the game, “I Spy.’’ 


**Must be blind!"’ was it her voice 
From those clouds so pearly clear? 
Or did an angel really whisper, 
That our faith might reappear? 


Raised we then our hearts to heaven 
Kneeling by Nell’s lowly bed 

O’er it clasping hands above her, 
With low bent and rev’rent head. 


“Found at last! we softly whispered, 
Lucia Jennie, and—and—I 

Let this make our faith the brighter, 
Draw us nearer to the sky. 


AFTER MANY YEARS. 


BY MRS. H. M. RATHBUN. 


Lucy Jennings sat down and cried. She 
was bitterly disappointed, and for this fact, 
Jerry Brown was.at fault; he had promised 
her a drive in Central Park, and was to 
have called at half-past three. She had 
waited with nervous impatience, being ready 
fully an hour before the appointed time. 
At last when the hands of the clock in a 
neighboring spire pointed to the hour of 
five, she lost her courage, and cried like 
the spoiled child which we often meet. 

She could have driven every day in the 
Park if she had desired, for her father was 
a wealthy retired merchant, and lavished 
affection upon the heroine of our story, 
who was the child of his old age, and whose 
advent into this world had cost her young 
and beautiful mother her life. 

The readers will need no words of mine 
to convince them that Mr. Jennings was 
very indulgent to this young girl; that he 
gratified her whims, and petted and spoiled 
her so far as he could. 

Fortunately the girl possessed some ster. 
ling qualities, so her father could not make 
her the senseless butterfly his course would 
warrant. It cannot be denied that she 
‘was wilful and at times imperious; but most 
of the time she was tractable, and her keen 
sense of right and wrong largely governed 
her ways. 

The servants all loved her, and she had 
but to express a wish when each would vie 
with the other to bring about the realization 
of tbat desire. 

Some one asks: ‘‘Who was Jerry Brown?” 

He was an enterprising young man from 
one of our New England towns, who had, 
at the opening of our story, been for five 
years in the employ of Martin Fink, Mr. 
Jennings’ most intimate friend. Mr. Jen- 
nings had learned to appreciate and esteem 
Jerry, having met him almost daily ever 
since the young man came to New York 
City with aclear head and conscience, a 
good mind and willing hands, and an emp- 
ty pocket, to carve his way into Fortune’s 
domain. 

Partly from selfish reasons, for he thought 
the lively conversation of Jerry might make 
some of the long winter evenings less tedi- 
ous, and partly to benefit or give pleasure 
to Jerry, Mr. Jennings urged him to dine 
and spend an evening with himself and 
daughter whenever he might be at liberty 
and feel inclined. 

So it came about that Lucy and Jerry 
became firm friends; her father smiled be- 
nevolently upon them, never dreaming as 
to what this companionship and inter- 
change of thought might lead. 

He had set his heart upon marrying his 
beautiful daughter to the only son of Henry 
Maynard, who had died leaving his child 
heir to a vast estate. 

Maynard, after his father’s death, 
continued in the pursuit of knowledge until 
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he graduated with honors, Then he began 
‘a life of gaiety and dissipation, and entered 
the whirlpool which holds mercilessly in 
its vortex so many intelligent well-bred 
young men who are cursed witli money. 


"Rumors of George’s wild habits reached 


the ears of Mr. Jennings, but he laughingly 
told his fears: ‘‘The boy is sowing his wild 
oats and will turn steady al! in good time.” 
George was welcomed most cordially to the 
elegant mansion of which Lucy Jennings 
was the young mistress"and owner. She 
met him kindly because of her father’s 
expressed wish that she should do so; as he 
was an orphan she felt that there naturally 
existed between ‘them a bond of sympathy 
because neither had known the devotion of 
a mother’s love and watchful care. 

She soon discovered in his face marks of 
dissipation and fast living, and spent many 
hours vainly striving to form some plan of 
rescue which might set him free from the 
dreadful chains she felt sure were dragging 
him down to the depths of misery. 

She was not attracted to him except for 
the reasons above stated, nor had she any 
suspicion of her father’s cherished hope. 

Not so with George. He was strongly 
attracted to Lucy, and so far as he was ca- 
pable loved her.. He was in Mr. Jennings’ 
confidence, so became elated and sure of 
success He was kept from offering him- 
self at once, by a promise to the father that 
that he would honestly win her love, and 
wait until a suitable time for her to marry, 
before asking her to be his wife. 

Jerry Brown was not so blind as Lucy, 
end had fathomed the plans and secret of 
the father and favored suitor; he grew 
troubled and restless, fer he had discovered 
that he, too, was in love. To him it seemed 
a hopeless love—a forlorn hope—but to cast 
it aside, or to turn from it was impossible. 

As Lucy seemed unconscious of his 
growing love for her, the noble fellow made 
a vow never to utter the words which rose 
to his lips whenever they were alone. 

Was he able to keep his vow? We shall 
see. 

When the shades of evening drew near 
on the day of Lucy’s disappointment, 
Jerry hastened to Mr. Jennings’ home hop- 
ing to give his explanation and apology to 
Lucy alone. In this he was disappointed, 
for George Maynard was already there, and 
evidently determined to be first in Lucy’s 
presence and attention; so Jerry manfully, 
heeding not George’s scornful look, gave to 
Lucy his valid excuse, and received her 
graceful acknowledgment. 

To George Maynard this was maddening, 
for he fancied his rightful domain had 
been invaded, while he was powerless to 
eject the intruder. He resolved to rid Mr. 
Jennings’ home of Jerry Brown’s visits, 
and he took the following course to accom- 
plish this end. 

He cautiously and warily, as a spider 
weaves his net about the unsuspecting fly, 
approached Mr. Jennings upon the subject 
of his daughter’s preference for and marked 
attention to ‘that commonplace Brown,” 
at which Mr. Jennings first laughed, then 
grew serious and thoughtful, and at last 
wrathful. 

Summoning Lucy her father cautiously 
questioned her, and she frankly told him 
that she liked Jerry Brown much better 
than George Maynard or any other gentle- 
man of her acquaintance, and that they had 
been in the habit, during the past few 
months, of taking drives or strolls, never 
thinking of opposition or criticism. Mr. 
Jennings wasshocked that matters had gone 
so far—after a moment’s hesitation he 
sternly commanded Lucy to see Jerry 
Brown noe more—should they meet casu- 
ally she must pass him asif they had never 
met. 

The trembling girl was terror-stricken by 
her father’s manrer and harsh words, but 
her wonderful self-control did not forsake 
her, only momentarily. 

Drawing herself up in defiance she asked 
her father’s reasons for his unnatural and 
cruel demands. By her persistent attitude 
she drew from him, his long cherished se- 
cret, and Jearned to her horror, that he not 
only desired, but was determined that she 
should marry George Maynard. Vainly did 
she expostulate and try to reason with her 
unreasonable parent. He winced percepti- 
bly when she referred in plain terms to 
George’s dissipation. Moreover she in- 
formed her father that George held women 
in light regard, believing that men are the 
lords of creation, while women are either 
slaves to do their bidding, or the toy and 
plaything of these self-styled lords? That 
if she married George Maynard her indi- 
viduality and selfhood would be swallow- 
ed up, or at least ignored; on the other 
hand Jerry Brown had thought and read 
and studied upon the subject of the equali- 
ty of woman with man, and had arrived at 
the conclusion which must come to every 
clear-sighted person upon thoughtful and 
earnest investigation. Should she marry 
him she would be able to live the life, and 
carry forward the ideas which had formed 
in her brain, and which were prompting her 
to work for humanity at large—to help to 
redeem women from their unequal condi- 
tion. 

Then with gentle tone and manner, her 





earnest words however bespeaking her de- 





termination, she thus sadly addressed her 
silenced father. 

“I am grieved more than words can tell, 
to cross your path in disobedience, but duty 
to myself in this case is above my duty to 
obey you. You are in the wrong, I am in 
the right; so if you will not take back your 
cruel words, I must disobey and take the 
consequences. Marry George Maynard I 
never will!” 

There was no sleep for either father or 
daughter until two nights had passed, and 
during the day no comfort came to them. 
In her trouble Lucy’s heart reached out 
toward Jerry Brown, but met with no re- 
sponse, for he absented himself; while 
George Maynard came more frequently 
than before, acting the hypocrite’s part, 
seeming not to know the cause of the dark 
cloud overhanging and enveloping the 
Jennings mansion 

Seven long days passed and still no sight 
of, or word from, Jerry; another week 
dragged itself by, and yet the silence re- 
mained unbroken. 

At last Lucy became so anxious and 
troubled that she determined to seek Jerry 
and learn the cause of his absence; so she 
called at the office where he was daily em- 
ployed, and, to her dismay, learned that he 
had that very day sailed for India! 

He had left her without a word! She 
could not force herself to believe that he 
could be so cruel, so she hurried home, 
fully expecting the postman would bring 
the solace which her heart so loudly craved. 
Day by day she waited, growing thinner 
and more pale each day. At last, by his 
sneering taunts in reference to her “runa- 
way admirer,”. George Maynard roused in 
her soul the pride which helped to raise 
her from despair. 

Never losing faith in Jerry Brown she, 
by a few fiery words, silenced all allusions 
to him, and none dared, in her presence, to 
meution his name. 

One morning, when the May blossoms 
were filling the air with fragrance, Lucy 
descended the broad staircase oppressed by 
a sad foreboding of evil. On entering the 
library, intending to throw open the win- 
dows, a sad sight met her gaze. Mr. Jen- 
nings lay upon the lounge, apparently un- 
conscious, breathing heavily. 

The family physician was hastily sum- 
moned, but his skill and experience, his 
earnest desire to save the sick man could 
avail nothing. The death angel had already 
entered and stood with loving outstretched 
arms to bear his spirit to-‘‘The Beautiful 

Home Above.” A short return to con- 
sciousness gave to father and daughter the 
peace which comes of acknowledged wrong, 
forgiveness, and reconciliation. 

His last words,feebly uttered: ‘“You were 
right—I was wrong,” gave to Lucy, in her 
loneliness and sorrow, true comfort. 

Despairing of leading George Maynard 
to reform, and heartily sick of his persist- 
ent attentions, she frankly avowed her dis- 
like for him; her knowledge of the secret 
which he had shared with her father, and 
she plainly showed to him the folly of his 
forcing his society upon her. So they 
parted—he in anger, she relieved that the 
last act in that eventful drama was over. 


Ten years later in one of our western 
towns a large and intelligent audience is 
listening to a voice which holds all spell- 
bound. Who is this gifted lecturer? We 
recognize in the beautiful woman before us 
so earnest and devoted to the cause of lib- 
erating her own sex, our old friend Lucy 
Jennings. She has grown old, but she is 
even more lovely than in her girlhood. 
Has she ever married? No; her heart re- 
mains true to its first love, although she 
has long since given up the hope of meeting 


him on earth. 
Something in her soul tells her continual- 


ly that in the hereafter theiy spirits will be 
forever united, and she has beccme content 
to wait our Father’s time. 

But to return to the lecture. When she 
has many times called forth hearty applause, 
a stranger quietly and mechanically enters, 
and almost unnoticed takes a seat. Soon 
he becomes strangely excited, and is about 
to hurry from the hall. Then he sits again 
and listens with bated breath. It is Jerry 
Brown, but we never could have recognized 
him, so changed is he. Asking the person 
next him who the lecturer is, he nearly 
faints when her name is given. Hastily 
leaving the hall, he rushes to the only hotel 
and searches the register. O,.joy! she is to 
be under the same roof with him! 

No slumber came to his active mind that 
night. As early as etiquette would allow, 
he sent his card to Miss Jennings’ room the 
morning following the lecture which did so 
much good in that town. He was at once 
admitted and the meeting was joyful beyond 
description. 

When Lucy knew all and was folded to 
the heart of her noble lover, she felt repaid 
for her weary ,watching, her terrible anxi- 
ety, and her years of loneliness and grief. 

George Maynard was responsible for their 
separation. At the store one day Jerry 
received the following note, which was 
written on a sheet of paper stamped with 
Lucy’s monogram: 

“Frrenp Jerry: Papa bas had a talk 
with me, and I agree with him that it is 
wrong to see you so often when I expect to 





become George Maynard’s wife within the 
ear. I shall always regard you as a friend, 
ut to please George and papa I must ask 

you tocallno more. Lucy JENNINGS.” 

“Could you believe that I wrote that 
cruel note?” asked Lucy. 

“No, I did not believe it until I had 
called several times, and was told each time 
that you had left express direction with the 
servants to say: ‘Miss Lucy does not desire 
any further interview with you |’ 

“I wrote several times hoping the cruel 
words might prove in some way a dead 
letter, but received no response. So for 
ten long years I have been a weary wander- 
er, but like you I have striven to elevate 
and raise the oppressed and down-trodden.” 

Tbe next day in the spacious parlor of 
the hotel the marriage ceremony was per- 
formed, and many friends showered con- 
gratulations, while the strange history of 
the two grand souls thus united formed an 
exciting theme for many days following. 

George Maynard died young and without 
hope; his life met the bitter ending which 
his deeds garnered for him. Let us drop a 
tear upon his grave and pray that his sad 
life may prove a warning to many entering 
the path he trod at first so gaily and unsus- 
pectingly. 

If any of our friends desire to join Lucy 
Brown and Jerry in their good work, we 
hope they will subscribe for and circulate 
the Woman's JouRNAL, which is the earn- 
est champion and able defender of woman 
as she should be. 


_— 
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AGAINST LEGALIZED VICE, 


The New York Committee for the Pre- 
vention of State Regulation of Vice, held a 
Subscription Anniversary for 1880, in the 
parlors of the ‘Isaac T. Hopper Home,” 
No. 110 Second Avenue, on Monday even- 
ing, April 26th, the President, Mrs. Abby 
Hopper Gibbons, in the chair. 

The proceedings were opened with pray- 
er, by the Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford. 

Letters were received and read by the 
Secretary, Mrs. Powell, from Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Miss Abby W. May, and Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, of Boston, Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., Mrs. 
Charlotte May Wilkinson, of Syracuse, N. 
Y., Hon. Judge Snell and Mrs. Snell, of 
Washington, D. C., Mrs. Amy Post, of 
Rochester, N. Y., Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, of 
New York, C. D. B. Mills, Esq., of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Mrs. Tacie P. Willets, of New 
York, Sarah Pugh, of Philadelphia, Rev. 
8. H. Virgin, of New York, Miss Georgiana 
Davis, of the Moral Education Society of 
Boston, Mrs. Sarah B. Stearns, of Duluth, 
Minnesota, Dr. Elisha Harris, of New York, 
Dr. Anna Lukens, of the Nursery and Child’s 
Hospital, Staten Island, Seth Hunt, Esq., 
of Springfield, Mass., and others. 

Aaron M. Powell presented a statement 
of the work and events of the year, the 
chief points of which are summarized as 
follows: Since the committee’s last anniver- 
sary, another unsuccessful effort has been 
made to revive the odious experiment of 
licensed prostitution in St. Louis, the only 
American city: wherein 1t has been tried. 
Adopted upon the ground of alleged sani- 
tary benefit, it proved, as in the cities of 
Europe, worse than a failure ina sanitary 
point of view. After a prolonged struggle, 
under the able and heroic leadership of Dr. 
Eliot, with the codperation of others, high 
minded, earnest men and women, the im- 
moral scheme was abolished. Several suc- 
cessive attempts had been made to revive it, 
but without success. A State prohibitory 
statute, which applies alike to St. Louis and 
all the cities and towns of Missouri, has, it 
is believed, now put the matter,‘for the 
present, definitely at rest. 

The New York Committee, appreciating 
the value and importance of Dr. Eliot’s tes- 
timony concerning the St. Louis experience, 
had republished, during the year, with an 
appendix furnished by him, his excellent 
pamphlet, ‘‘A Practical Discussion of the 
Great Social Question of the Day.” 

During the extra session of the Forty-sixth 
Congress, a year ago, the National Board 
of Health was created, with very large and 
indefinite powers. The Committee sought 
to have the bill so amended as to define the 
scope and functions of the Board, and to 
guard against the use of the power thus 
delegated, to ‘‘regulate” social vice, and to 
this end memorialized Congress, and com- 
municated with the President of the United 
States. Senator Hoar, and others in the 
United States Senate, proposed, but unsuc- 
cessfully, that the bill should specify the 
diseases, such as yellow fever, cholera, small 
pox, etc., with which the Board should 
deal. This would have guarded against 
abuses, and would have relieved the Com- 
mittee of all solicitude. That their appre- 
hensions were not groundless, is attested by 
the fact that they have since been advised, 
upon indisputable authority, of both a pur- 
pose and an effort, fortunately for the time 
unsuccessful, on the part of a minority of 
the National Board of Health, to include 
also the diseases incident to social vice, as 
within their official scope to ‘‘regulate” and 
control. The Committee have again me- 
morialized Congress, asking for supplemen- 
tary legislation to provide that the power 
delegated to the Board shall in nowise be 
employed to promote any scheme of ‘‘regu- 
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lated” prostitution, with the registration and 
compulsory medical examination of women. 

Another ominous development of the year 
noted was the presentation of a paper at the 
late annual meeting of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, by a medical repre- 
sentative of the United States Navy, strong- 
ly recommending the introduction in the 
United States of a modified system of ‘reg. 
ulation,” in connection with the National, 
State and Local Boards of Health; and that 
the Association subsequently appointed a 
committee, of which the writer of the pa- 
per in question was made chairman, to give 
the matter further consideration, and to re- 
port at its next annual meeting, to be held 
in New Orleans, a “‘plac” of ‘‘regulation.” 
Dr. Nevins, a distinguished English physi- 
cian, who has made a specialty of the study 
of the medical aspect of this subject, has, 
at the New York Committee’s request, pre- 
pared a reply to some points of the paper 
under consideration, which the Committee 
will publish in pamphlet ferm and lay be. 
fore members of the American Public Health 
Association and other physicians and sani- 
tarians. 

The Committee during the year had dis- 
tributed thousands of pages of various im- 
portant documents, bearing upon the medi- 
cal, legislative, economic, moral and re- 
ligious aspects, as a means of enlightening 
public opinion concerning the ‘‘regulation” 
question. 

Attention was invited to the important la- 
bors of the ‘British, Continental and Gen. 
eral Federation for the Abolition of Gov- 
ernment Regulation of Prostitution,” on the 
other side of the Atlantic; mention was 
made of the International Conference at 
Liege, Belgium, in August last; of the ini- 
tial work for the abolition of the ‘‘regula- 
tion” system in France, its center and strong: 
hold; and of the second International Con 
gress, to be held under the auspices of the 
Federation, in Genoa, Italy, next Autumn. 
A well-deserved tribute was paid to Mrs, 
Butler, of Liverpool, as a noble, Divinely- 
appointed pioneer and leader of the impor- 
tant movement. 

The Committee had sustained during the 
year a very great loss in the death of Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, and accompanying a 
memorial testimonial had published, in leaf- 
let form, from their secretary's minutes, his 
characteristic, uncompromising testimony 
against the utter immorality and injustice of 
“regulated” or legalized prostitution, as 
given at a reception tendered to him on his 
return from his last visit to Great Britain. 

Rev. R. Heber Newton then addressed the 
meeting, and expressed hearty sympathy 
with the work of the Committee, and his 
appreciation of its importance in the inter- 
est of public morality. He had had occa- 
sion to study the problem, at home and 
abroad, in its sanitary aspect, and in this 
light his conclusion was that the claim of 
a sanitary benefit to be derived from legal- 
izing vice was a fallacy. For the moralists 
there could be no doubt as to which side of 
the question to take. One aspect ought 
never to be forgotten, and that was the 
slavery imposed upon women. Having 
thrown off one system of oppression, it 
would be strange indeed to allow another to 
be fastened upon us. He hoped the time 
would never come when the young working 
women of the city would be subjected to 
such risks and burdens as the regulation sys- 
tem would involve for them. He hoped the 
Committee would continue to stand guard, 
and to keep, as hitherto, a vigilant watch, 
and he wished them his hearty God speed. 

Dr, Emily Blackwell, who was the next 
speaker, referred to the very significant fact 
that the advocates of the regulation sys- 
tem, when not writing of it onthe defen- 
sive, as ‘ts champions, but in the abstract, 
and in. their official reports, give a most dis- 
couraging account of its working, and that 
their tone in these documents is that of fail- 
ure rather than success, Men like Lacour 
and Jeannell betrayed the hopelessness of 
their feeling, but it did not seem to occur 
to them that their trouble was that they were 
working in the wrong direction. It must 
either be carried out on the same line or 
abandoned as a failure. Efforts for regula. 
tion were likely to be continued until a right 
public sentiment upon the whole subject had 
been created. She would like here a larger 
and more influential organization, as a need- 
ed safeguard against the encroachment of 
the advocates of the regulation system. 

Rev. Robert Collyer next addressed the 

meeting, referring to the fact that it was 
sad question, with which the public were 
reluctant to deal; and affirming that there 
were those who are resolved to try the sys- 
tem of regulation if they get a chance; that 
we have to fight it as a moral question, bear 
our testimony, and help to make a right pub- 
lic sentiment; that it will be just as in the 
old time about slavery, one and then anoth- 
er will be converted. When the day comes, 
as it surely will, that women have a place at 
the ballot-box, that will help much, There 
was need of standing guard, making protest, 
and circulating as widely as possibly the 
right kind of information. 
- Rev. Phebe A: Hanaford expressed her 
hearty interest in the special work of the 
Committee, and she also hoped much from 
the political enfranchisement of women for 
this cause. - 

Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, of the State 
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Board of Charities, was called upon to say 
something of the effort ‘to establish reform- 
atories for women. She gave, as the result 
of her extended observation in the prisons 
and penitentiaries of the State, a very im- 
pressive statement as to the urgent need of 
such reformatories, to be under the control 
aud direction of women, and urged the im- 
portance of the employment of women phy- 
sicians in our public institutions whercin 
women were confined. 

* Dr. Elisha Harris, of the New York Pris- 
on Association, responding briefly to an in- 
vitation to address the meeting, expressed 
his hearty sympathy with the efforts of 
the Committee; disclaimed, from personal 
knowledge, in behalf of a very large major- 
ity of the members of the American Public 
Health Association, and the leading sanita- 
rians of the country, any purpos® to legal- 
ize vice; seconded warmly Mrs. Lowell’s ef- 
fort to secure reformatories for women; and 
expressed his belief that the moral senti- 
meat of this country would never tolerate 
the licensing or legalization of the social 
evil. 

The President, Mrs. Gibbuns, in a few 
earnest words, commenting upon the dis- 
couragement which some had expressed in 
relation to the reform of dissolute, fallen 
women, bore her testimony, from many 
years of experience, to her own hope and 
faith in their possible redemption. “I nev- 
er,” she said, ‘‘feel discouraged.” 

At the conclusion of the speaking, sub- 
scriptions for the year were received by the 
Treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth Gay, West New 
Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. 

The meeting was well sustained in inter- 
est throughout, and the Committee feel 
strergthened and encouraged by its results, 
the cheering messages and timely contribu- 
tions of the friends, present and absent, 
who responded to their cal, to go forward 
with the work of the ensuing year. P. 

New York, April 27, 1880. 

——_ + oo 
COL, T. WENTWOKTH HIGGINSON. 


The Boston Sunday Herald is printing a 
series of papers on eminent writers which 
possesses unusual merit. We give below 
the following: 

Style, ina great measure, makes the au- 
thor, but ‘‘word painting” is something that 
has been so terribly abused that it is apt to 
be regarded with distrust. The best au- 
thors, however, from Homer and Shake- 
speare down, are word-painters in the 
highest degree. Beneath the perfect style 
of Col. Higginson there is not the slightest 
trace of what might be called illuminated 
gush, there being no more kindred between 
the sloppy workmanship of those addicted 
to the latter and his method, than between 
the tawdry gaudiness of a Bierstadt and the 
perfect coloristic glory of a Titian. Few 
painters have a more exquisite sense of 
beauty. His work is marked by the most 
subtle shadings and delicate tints, and gra- 
dations of pure, rich tones. It is not thin 
surface color that he uses, but it has depth 
and warmth, and glows with its own life. 
One not only sees the hues but feels the 
texture and quality, and breathes the atmo- 
sphere of his subject. An artist’s brush 
could hardly give a truer picture nor more 
truthfully render the soul of a region than 
Col. Higginson’s pen has done for the Cape 
Ann country—as fresh and glorious to him 
of to-day as when its virgin woods and 
pleasant shores gave the first near glimpse 
of a strange new world to his ancestor. 


_And there could hardly be truer poetry than 


the wonderful prose of the description of 
the blooming of a Victoria Regia, in his es- 
say on water lilies in ‘‘Out-door Papers”: 
“After the strange flower bud has reared 
its dark head from the placid tank, moving 
it a little, uneasily, like some imprisoned 
water creature, it pauses for a moment ina 
sort of dumb despair. Then, trembling 
again, and collecting all its powers, it 
thrusts open, with an indignant jerk, the 
rough calyx-leaves, and the beautiful dis- 
robing begins. The firm, white, central 
cone, first so closely infolded, quivers a lit- 
tle, and swiftly, before your eyes, the 
first of the hundred petals detaches its deli- 
cate edges, and springs back, opening to- 
ward the water, while its white reflection 
opens to meet it from below. Many mo- 
ments of repose follow—you watch—an- 
other petal trembles, detaches, springs open, 
and is still. Then another, and another, 
and another. Each movement is so quiet, 
yet so decided, so living, so human, that the 
radiant creature seems a Musidora of the 
water, and you almost blush with a sense 
of guilt in gazing on that peerless privacy. 
As petal by petal slowly opens, there still 
stands a central cone of snow, a glacier, an 
alp, a jungfrau, while each avalanche of 
whiteness seems the last. Meanwhile a 
strange, rich odor fills the air, and nature 
seems to concentrate all fascinations and 
claim all senses for this jubilee of her dar- 
ling.” 

Col. Higginson’s father was the steward 
of Harvard College, and, according to 
Drake, was ‘‘habitually spoken of as the 
‘Man of Ross’ of his day, from his profuse 
charities.” Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
is the youngest of a family of fifteen chil- 
dren, his mother having been his father’s 
second wife. He was born in Cambridge 
Dec. 22, 1823, and he was fitted for Har. 





vard at a preparatory schoo) there, at 
which James Russell Lowell and W. W. 
Story were among his elder mates. He 
was graduated at Harvard at the age of 
eighteen, the youngest in his class and the 
second in rank. He graduated from the 
theological school of the university in 1847, 
and at once accepted a call from the First 
Religious Society in Newburyport, where 
he remained about three years, leaving in 
1850, on account of troubles arising from 
his connection with the anti-slavery move- 
ment, in which he early took an active part. 
In 1852 he went to Worcester, where for 
six years he was minister of the Free 
Church, unconnected with any denomina- 
tion, and in 1858 he retired from the pulpit 
altogether, to devote himself entirely to 
literature, becoming a most promincnt con- 
tributor to the Atlantic Monthly, then just 


established. 
As a warrior for freedom his record long 


antedates the civil strife, for he was 
wounded iu the Anthony Burns riot in 
1853, and was indicted with Theodore 
Parker, Wendell Phillips and others. In 
the Kansas strife he was active, and served 
on the staff of Gen, Lane, commander of 
the ‘‘Free State Forces,” and he organized 
an expedition into Virginia to rescue some 
of John Brown’s companions, but was un- 


successful. 
When the war with the South began he 


obtained authority from Gov. Andrew to 
recruit a regiment, but enlistments were 
suspended for the time beiug before he had 
proceeded farin the matter. In August, 
1862, he recruited two companies and was 
commissioned as captain, and when, two 
months later, the first slave regiment was 
organized—the 1st South Carolina Volun- 
teers, afterward the 83d United States col- 
ored troops—he was appointed as its colonel. 
In August, 1863, he was wounded in the 
side at Willistown Bluff, 8. C., and in con- 
sequence, in October, 1864, he resigned his 
position. His experiences in the war were 
described in a series of articles inthe Atlan- 
tic, afterward gathered in a volume under 
the title ‘‘Army Life in a Black Regiment,” 
which has special historical value as being 
probably the best account of a peculiar and 
most important feature of the war. For 
twelve years after the war Col. Higginson 
lived at Newport, choosing that place as his 
home on account of his wife’s health. In 
many respects he found Newport a very 
pleasant abiding place, and it furnished the 
inspiration for two of his most notable vol- 
umes; the series of sketches, ‘‘Oldport 
Days,” and his only extended work of fic- 
tion, ‘“Malbone, an Oldport Romance.” 
Lord Houghton said that he felt perfectly 
familiar with Newport as soon as he saw 
it, ‘‘Malbone” having prepared him for the 
place. Shortly after the death of Mrs. 
Higginson, who, was a nicce of William 
Ellery Channings, Col. Higginson removed 
to Cambridge, where he now lives. His 
present wife was formerly Miss Mary 
Thacher, known in literature as the author 
of ‘Seashore and Prairie,” and she has re- 
cently published a bright story for children, 
‘Room for One More.” She is a niece of 
Mr. Longfellow’s first wife, and the poet 
has taken a great interest in her literary 
studies and work. Their home is now ina 
pleasant house at the corner of Broadway 
and Ware street, near the college, but Col. 
Higginson will probably soon build a house 
of his own in that part of Cambridge on the 
high ground beyond Harvard Square. Their 
present home, as might naturally be sup- 
posed, is furnished with thoroughly artistic 
taste. It is well filled with books, and Col. 
Higginson’s study is in a quiet, sunny corn- 
er room upstairs, where, when writing, he 
sits at his desk ina plain old arm-chair that 
for generations belonged in the Wentworth 
family, his middle name, Wentworth, com- 
ing from his maternal ancestry. Col. Hig- 
ginson makes it a rule to do all his work by 
daylight, his motto having always been the 
old French proverb, ‘‘De soir fontaines, de 
matin montaignes.”’ morning for labor, even- 
ing for repose. This has, doubtless, done 
much toward keeping him in the vigorous 
health he rejoices in, and preserving his 
youthful appearance. 

Col. Higginson’s more recent literary pro- 
ductions are his ‘‘ Young Folks’ History of 
the United States,” first published in 1875, 
his ‘Young Folks’ Book of American Ex- 
plorers,” published in 1877, and a volume 
of essays, ‘‘Short Studies of American Au- 
thors,” containing a half-dozen finely ap- 
preciative papers on Hawthorne, Poe, Tho- 
reau, Howells, Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, 
and Henry James Jr., published this season. 
The ‘Young Folks’ History” has met with 
a great success, not only in this country, 
but abroad, having been republished in 
England, and translated into German, 
French and Italian. Col. Higginson was 
prompted to undertake the work by his 
taste for historical research, his strong love 
of country, and his feeling that the history 
of America was, contrary to the opinion ex- 
pressed by many, full of interesting and ro- 
mantic episodes which could be presented 
in such a way as to engage the attention of 
the young. The ‘‘Young Folks’ Book of 
American Explorers” was written with a 
similar purpose, and is one of the best of 
the books designed to lead the thoughts of 
youth from sensational literature to better 
things. A boy once made familiar with its 





clear and fascinating style would hardly 
care to return to cheap stories. The next 
work which he will probably undertake will 
be the rewriting of his ‘Young Folks’ His- 
tory,” in an enlarged form, as a popular 
history of the United States, for general 
readers. He has been hindered from entef- 
ing upon this work by the occupation of 
much valuable time in his duties as a rep- 
resentative from Cambridge in the General 
Court this year. Among Col. Higginson’s 
other literary work has been the editorship, 
in association with Samuel Longfellow, of 
‘‘Thalatta,” a book of poetry for the sea- 
side, published in 1853, and the editorship 
of the ‘‘Harvard Memorial,” a volume of 
biographies of students and graduates of the 
college who fell in the war for the Union, 
published in 1866. He is the author of a 
new translation of Epictetus, based on the 
translation made by Elizabeth Carter, pub- 
lished by Little, Brown & Co., in 1865, and 
now out of print. He has written many 
miscellaneous essays for various magazines, 
and has been an editorial contributor for 
the Independent,the New York Tribune, the 
Woman's JOURNAL, the Index, and other 
newspapers. 

Col. Higginson has done excellent service 
as an apostle of physical culture, and, as 
might be expected of such a passionate 
lover of nature, rejoices in an active out- 
door life. He has a special fondness for 
walking and boating, and his pictures of 
open air things, together with his essays on 
physical health and athletics, form a valu- 
able collection in ‘‘Out-Door Papers.” As 
an orator, Col. Higginson has a high repu- 
tation. The grace and ease with which he 
expresses himself; the brilliancy of his ut- 
terances; his full, agreeable voice, and clear 
clean-cut pronunciation; his tall, athletic 
figure, and fine presence, all make him one 
of the best of our public speakers. He has 
been a great favorite as a lecturer, but has 
seldom appeared in the lyceum of late. 
Few can compare with him as a presiding 
officer of a public gathering, and his re- 
marks in this capacity are always among 
the most interesting features of the occa- 
sion. 

In religion and in politics Col. Higginson 
occupies a radical position. In the latter 
he is in full sympathy with the Democrat- 
ic school of political philosophy, and advo 
cates with enthusiasm universal Suffrage for 
both sexes. Inthe Woman Suffrage move- 
ment he is probably the ablest avd most ac- 
tive leader that the cause possesses in Amer- 
ica. He is a member of the American Ori- 
ental Society, the American Philologica] 
Society, the New England Historic Genea- 
logical Society, the Boston Society of Nat- 
ural History, the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, and the Free Religious 
Association, 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE READ- 
ING FOR A SPARE MINUTE OR A 


LEISURE HOUR. 

a] 4 ¥ e 
The Spare Minute Series 
One Dollar per volume, 
Thoughts That Breathe. From Dean Stan- 

Jey. Introduction by Phillips s rooks. 

Cheerful Words, From George MacDonald. 
Introduction by James T. Fields. 

The Might of Right. From the Rt. Hon. W. 
E. Gladstone. Introduction by Hon. John D. 
Long. 

Others in this series will be published soon. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. CHEERFUL WORDS 
Ail those who have enjoyed Mr. MacDonald's 

works, (and the number is legion,) will want ‘‘Cheer- 

ful Words,” as the volume presents, admirably ar- 
ranged under appropriate headings, all of the novel- 
ist’s choicest and best thoughts. Such a rarely in- 
teresting work cannot fail to have an immense sale. 

—Phil. Weekly ltem. 

The book is a good one to m hy «= the table of the 
busy man, driven with his work, who often feels that 
he has a tired brain. A few of these epare moment 
sketches dropped into the mine and heart might 
prove of real value.— Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

The ‘** Spare Minute Series” is well represented by 
MacDonald's ‘‘Cheerful Words.”” The extracts are 
ranged under such heads as the following: Aspira- 
tion, Courage, Death, Dreams, Education, Friend- 
ship, Health, Home, Human Nature, Immortality, 
Love, Memory, the Poet, Sacrifice, Sleep, Service. 
Sincerity, Truth, Woman, Worship and Work. The 
work concludes with an index to its charming 
pe ym and is very tastefully issued. All admir- 
ers of George MacDonald will be glad to possess it.— 
Episcopal Register. 

THOUGHTS THAT BREATHE, 

The significant name of this new seriesis sugges- 
tive of how much that is good and valuable can be ac- 
quired by the judicious employment of the spare 
minutes. In ‘Thoughts that Breathe,’ the nearly 
three hundred extracts, separately numbered, and in- 
dependent of each other, can be enjoyed, one or 
more at a reading, and the book laid aside without 
doing violence to the train of thought.— Cin. Stand- 


ard. 

The thoughts that have been selected for position 
in this volume are such as may be truly esteemed 
most forcible and striking, and, clothed as they are 
in the choicest diction of the English language, de- 
serve to rank as among the fairest gems of modern 
classics. No more expressive title for the work 
could have been. selected; for veril 
“thoughts that breathe.’’—Poiter’s Am. 

Just added to the 


OUT OF SCHOOL SERIES. 


One Cent. By ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP 

And other stories by favorite authors. 
Already published in this Series: 

Boys of Brimstone Court, By E:izasetH 
Stuart PHeEtps. And other stories by favorite 
authors. 

A Narrow Escape. By E.izasern Stvart 
Puetps. And other stories by favorite authors. 

Jessie’s Neighbors. By Lovisze CHANDLER 
MovuLTON. And other stories by favorite authors. 

The Forbes-Doolan Affair. By W. H. 

Bishop. And other stories by favorite authors. 


Cloth Illustrated 75 Cents, Paper 30 Cents. 
Idle Hour Series. 

POOR PAPA. By Mary W. Porter. 

MISS PRISCILLA HUNTER. By Pansy. 

UP AND DOWN THE MERRIMAC, By Pliny 
Steel Boyd. 

MY DAUGHTER SUSAN. By Pansy. 

HOW tWO GIRLS TRIED FARMING. By Ella 
Farman. 

Square 16 mo. Paper, Fifty Cents. Cloth, One 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS, 


oston, Mass. 








they are 
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WHITE ROBES! WHITE ROBES! 


For a long time, no sweeter and better collection of 
masic for Scunpay ScHoots has appeared. If we 
consider the Hymns, we find the best and most origi- 
SCND AY nal thoughts expressed in 
pure poetry, of good lyrical character. Such phrases 
as “Pitying Savior, look with blessing,” “Trust him 
ever,”’ ‘“The better years begin,’* “Only a little while,” 
“Precious love,” “Ere the sun goes down,” “The 
Eden hills,” and “A home, weary pilgrim; almost 
at random from its SJCETOO Ls! 
pages, indicate its tenderness and beauty. There 
are 125 songs; all good ones. Wurrz Roses will be 
mailed to any address for 30cts. (stamps.) By A. J. 
Asser and M.J.Munezr Price 30 cts. or $8 per 
dozen. 


TEMPERANCE JEWELS. .° (35 cts., or $3.60 per 
dozen.) 

TEMPERANCE LIGHT. (12 cts., or $10 per hun- 
dred.) 


These are extra good Temperance Song Books, dif- 
fering in price and size, but not in quality. 2Zemper- 
ance Jewels is by J. H. Tenney and Rev. EZ. A. Hoff- 
man, and Temperance Light is by Geo. C. Hugg and 
M. E. Servose. 


THE SUDDS’ NATIONAL SCHOOL 
FOR THE BREED ORGAN, By W. F. 
Supps. ($1,50.) 


Mr. 8S. is well-known as one of our best composers 
for the Pianoforte. His new School contains a yreat 


deal of fine music, and a good instructive course, and 
has the recommendation of a moderate price. 


OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston. 


CARPETS. 





JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO, 


163 to 169 Washington street, 


Are just opening a Large Line of 


Tapestries, 
Three-Plys, 

Tapestry Ingrains, 
Extra Superfines and 
Superfines, 


Also, a Full Assortment of 


PLAIN AND FANCY 
MATTING, 


All of which were bought LOW and 
are to be sold CHEAP. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO. 
163 to 169 Washington street. 


153mo 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made to 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 





$ 





ra\y 
tir 


Cirealars with Deecriptions, Prices, and Fall 
Direction for Measurements for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any address. . 


LA ITES? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 
Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


ea 


ANNIE T. FOGG, 


& Hamilton Place, Boston, 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St.) 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
odin Fe Under care of Friends. Both 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 

Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. . 1y25 


WOoMawmn’s 
National Lyceum Bureau. 


LECTURES, READINGS, &c., &c. 


RACHEL FOSTER, Manager, 1909 North 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Referees: 

Sarah Pogh, Mrs. Bishop Simpson, M, Louise 
Thomas, Harriet Judd Sartain, M. D. Mrs. Aubrey 
Smith, Mary Forney Weigley. 

For the management of the business of women as 
readers or in the lecture field. Apply for terms to 
the manager. Lyceums or Literary Associations de- 
siring to arrange for a course of lectures and readings 
(by women) can obtain special terms. 8mo13 








ARTIST'S. MATERIALS, tsa 


ers or Express pronees ttended to, 
A. 4- Lf. LRER & oo.” 
594 Washington street, Boston ° : ° 





CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 10, 1879 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY 


UPPER BDEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 
POST GRADUATH 
OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be recei 
cuticn Por ae, College or Selontife Pt ad 
8 are prepared for aay co receiving sam: 
instruction as the hoya, and en's a mabe have 
success 


-_ pe examined ns ons _ entire § 

e 8 have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Drill, and the girls ~ 
room with ap ropriate pat cg acgperneed 


new 001 house is situated in the most 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
makes af exochient play grocea. "Prac yeaure witch 

und. 
ao play gro ve years’ trial has 
Pag nae ctly Warmed and Ventilated, 

and in every way commodions. It can be in ted 
and the principals consulted from 9 1 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and oe during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and r Sort. “Eatal e8 
be had at the stores of A. liams & Co, Thos. 
Groom & Co., W. B. Clark, or by mail. ly? 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTE Shbx=x ns 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges, 

The lectures of the seventh year be: October 8. 
1879, and continue to June, 1880, This Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
& preliminar examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate’attains an additional degree 

in Medicine and s as an evidence of study. 

The New Englan emale Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the ure 
united with Boston Universit School of Medicine. 

ormation, address the 


I T. TALBO’, M.D. 


6 Marlborough Street, 





BOSTON, MASS., ly - 





TOURJEE’S 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS 
OLD WORLD. 


THIRD YEAR—1880, 


Europe, Egyot and the Holy Land 


Grand Summer Excursions thr 
Scotland, Holland, Belgium, Germany hunts ie’ 
ly, a ype ee etc. All the capitals, lead : 
ng centres, and most picturesque places to 
be visited. London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Rome, 
ry» at — Py and Swiss Lakes. The 

atic Sea. e . Several of th 
“a Passes to be po r peters A a agi 

he Eastern Tours to take place in the autumn and 
to irclude all points of the greatest biblical and his- 
torical importance. 

Special trips in connection with the great Sunda 
— yey aot * —2 — the Handel Festi- 
vi e Crys’ lace. ance to 
— pt at omy on ene -Se 

erent n tes. Com 
Number in sections limited. Free carrinns Sstess in 
all Principal Cities. All travel, hotels, etc,, first 
ad more extention fonies, ‘aekinn te eee 
ex rou m 
the cheapest and grandest ever ~ A eames 


PRICES FROM $285 to $660. 
A48 page pamphl vi ulars, 
free. Rares. ha TouR TEE," ia 
Boston Mass. 








XX COT (not painted, White Duck) $2 








Makes a perfect bed, No mattress or pillows re- 
quired. Better than a hammock, as it fits the bod. 
as pleasantly, and lies straight. Folded or 

clf-fastening. It is just the thing for 
es, cottages, camp-meetings 5 
etc. Good for the lawn, planes or “coolest place in 
the house.” Splendid for invalids or children. Sent 
= om ¥ ped or0.0. D. For Rwy cts. 
with order, I will prepay expreseage an 
station east of Missiceippt heer and north of Mason 
and Dixon’s Line. For 75 cents, in Minnesota, 


Missouri, and Iowa. 
HE street, Bos- 


RMON W. LADD, 108 Fulton 
ton; 207 Canal N ri 165 
a : street, New North Second 
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are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
their subscri and to forward money 
ut waiting for a bill. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Photographs of William Lloyd Garrison, 
Lucretia Mott, Col. T. W. Higginson, 
H. B. Blackwell, Mary A. Livermore and 
Lucy Stone, and we hope also of Julia 
Ward Howe, will be for sale at the annual 
meeting at Wesleyan Hall, and aiso at the 
office of the Woman’s JournaL, No. 5 
Park street; cabinet size fifty cents, cards 
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ture fund, to forward the cause in Massa- 
chusetts. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION. 


The Annual Convention of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held Anniversary Week, in Wesleyan Hall, 
Boston. 


The opening session for speeches will 
take place Monday evening, May 24th, at 
7:80 o’clock. 

There will be three sessions Tuesday, 
the 25th, ‘at 10:30, 2:30 and 7:30, 

The morning session will be devoted to 
the reading of the Report of the Executive 
Committee, reports from the State socie- 
ties, the discussion of methods of work, 
the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, and apy other business properly be- 
fore the Convention. 

All State Societies are earnestly solicited 
to present reports for the past year, and 
to secure a large representation from their 
respective States. 

Our cause has recently made marvelous 
progress. Let us follow up every victory 
with renewed and determined effort. 

The following. persons will take part in 
the meetings: 

Lucy Stone, Julia Ward Howe, Wendell 
Phillips, Mary A. Livermore, H. B. Black- 
well, Mary F. Eastman, Frederick A. 
Hinckley, Anna Garlin Spencer, Ada C. 
Bowles, Rev. B. F. Bowles, Rev. J. W. 
Bashford, Mrs. Bella C. Barrows, Rev. Al- 
bert Walkley, Rev. 8. W. Bush. 

Lucy Strong, President. 
Freperic A. Hinckiey, Chr. Ex. Com. 


SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


To the Subscribers and other Friends :— 

The Committee in charge have conferred 
together upon the wisdom of holding a 
Festival this year, and after much delibera- 
tion, have decided not to do so. 

We think our friends will. agree with us 
that the changed times make a social gath- 
ering less necessary than formerly. In oth 
er years, when but small gain had been 
made, we needed to find, in friendly inter- 
change of views, new courage to bear the 
slow progress of affairs; we needed too to 
find cheer in recounting even the small signs 
of promise. 

But the fulfillment of the promise that 
has come in the past year, is so marked and 
80 inspiring, that we do not need to make 
occasions of rejoicing to quicken our cour- 
age. Itisspontuneousto-day. Past efforts 
have been rewarded by a genuine success. 
All over the country progress is rapid; and 
what we chiefly need at this moment is 
money to keep in motion the various forces 
that are enlightening and converting the 
people. 

Friends, we congratulate you on the pres- 
ent condition of affairs. We know we 
have your sympathy in our rejoicings, and 
in our determination to carry forward the 
work with all the wisdom we can gain, and. 
with unflagging zeal. Give us also of your 
means, which we hope for the sake of the 
cause—as well as for your own sakes—are 
bettered in the general prosperity. We 
trust that many will give more largely than 
ever, and that many who have never before 
given will do so this year, for changes that 
are always sure to come will undoubtedly 
reduce our numbers. We promise to be 
faithful stewards of your bounty. 

All subscriptions will be acknowledged 
in this paper. 

We are cordially yours for the cause, 

Lyp1a Maria CHILD, 
Saran SHaw RvssELL, 
Saran R. Bowpitcu, 











Mrs. Isaac AMEs, 

Harrier M. Pirman, 
Epwyan D. CHENEY, 
EvizaBetu Stuart PHELPS, 
Loursa May ALcortT, 

Isa E. Gray, 

Assy W. May. 


May 17, 1880. 
THE ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS. 


The annual meetings of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association next week 
promise to be of more interest than usual. 
The law which gave woman the right to 
vote on school questions has quickened the 
zeal and enlarged the constituency of the 
Suffragists. The order of the meetings, 
the list of subjects and speakers, as far as it 
is possible to make it out before band, will 
be found in our present issue. Such speak- 
ers as Mrs. Stone, Mrs. Howe, Miss Last- 
man, Mrs. Livermore, Col. Higginson, Mr. 
Blackwell, Mr. Phillips, and other well- 
known names cannot fail to make the meet. 
ings attractive. We anticipate a fuller at- 
tendance than for several years. The pro- 
gress which has been made in several states 
has tended to encourage our friends, and 
though we have not done as much as we 
hoped, still the outlook on the whole is 
more encouraging for the future. 

But ifthe Suffragists gather, and listen 
to speeches with approving interest, pass a 
list of resolutions and then go home there 
will be little gained. To carry forward our 
work more successfully we need to put 
into action definite agencies which will 
bring positive results. Arrangements should 
be made for a thorough canvass and effi- 
cient organization. This State, especially, 
should be divided into districts, and several 
able and efficient lecturers engaged to go 
out not simply to make addresses, but also 
to work specifically for the organization of 
woman’s clubs. It is undoubtedly a help to 
set people thinking, but before we can 
make a public sentiment that will be a pow- 
er we must organize our forces in every 
city and town. This would be a centre and 
could be made efficient as a means of prop- 
agandism and concerted action. We there- 
fore earnestly hope that during the coming 
anniversaries this subject will receive special 
attention. The great obstacle for a more 
extended organization is the lack of funds. 
The question then, how can we raise more 
money in order to organize a vigorous can- 
vass is one of the most important to be con- 
sidered. There are s¢veral circumstances 
which make it a favorable time for an ag- 
gressive missionary campaign. We ought 
to work for definite results so that when we 
meet another year the number of woman’s 
clubs should be very much increased. The 
clubs already in existence could give valua- 
ble aid if their members would urge those 
in the adjoining towns to organize. Two 
or three earnest women could make a begin- 
ning. One of the most vigorous clubs in 
Massachusetts was started by two or three 
women, and for some time the number was 
small—now it-has on its books between one 
and two hundred names. Let us have or- 
ganized action as well as words. This in 
the long run tells. 8. W. B. 
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THE WOMAN AND THE NEGRO. 





The Methodist Conference now in session 
at Cincinnati finds the woman question and 
the negro question, like ‘‘Mordecai at the 
king’s gate,” sitting,to remind those in pow- 
er of the lack of just and equal rights due 
to all human beings, from the very fact that 
they are human. 

But there are earnest and good members 
of the conference, who will do their part to 
apply the golden rule to the cases in ques- 
tion. 

The world needs every good and helpful 
influence it can command, and the sooner 
this is understood the better. Then no one 
will be warned away from any post where 
good can be done, because a woman or a 
negro. Will the conference dare to say, 
“The world is full of sinners on the high 
road to hell; but no woman shall occupy 
the vantage ground where these sinners can 
best be told their duty?” This question is 
pertinent as we report action. The memo- 
rial of the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation asking that ‘‘the discipline should 
be made to provide that women may be 
licensed to preach, ordained as deacons and 
elders, appointed and elected to any and all 
offices in the church on the same terms as 
man,” was on Monday, the 12th inst. hand- 
ed to the conference. by Rev. 8. N. Boyle, 
of Pittsburg, and referred to the commit- 
tee on itineracy. A sub-committee of five 
had been appcinted to take charge of all 
papers relating to ordaining and licensing 
women for the ministry. Rev. M. M. Hat- 
field, a bitter opponent of, Woman’s Rights, 
is chairman of this committee. When the 
title of our memorial was read it raised 
quite a hubbub as coming from a Woman 
Suffrage Asseciation. Although the memo- 
rial had been placed in the seats of the del- 
egates it seemed that but four had read it. 
Various motions were made, one to send it 
back to the conference, another to lay on 
the table, and a third, to commit to a com- 
mittee of one, and that committee be Mr. 
Hatfield. All understood what that meant; 
but by the determined effort of a few the 
memorial was read, and Rev. Mr. D. P. 
Mitchell, of Kansas, was permitted to make 





a statement. He said he had known two of 
the signers of that memorial for more than 
twenty years, Miss Way and Miss Hindman, 
and he then briefly gave a sketch of their 
lives and work. They seemed somewhat 
modified when they heard the memorial 
and his remarks, so it was referred with the 
other petitions and memorials on the sub- 
ject to the aforesaid sub-committee. Of 
course, eventually there will be a report, 
andin the meantime we shall watch with 
interest the action of the conference. 
L. & 
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MADAME DE LESSEPS’ IMPRESSIONS OF { 


THE UNITED STATES. 


The recent visit of M. de Lesseps and his 
family to this country has some interesting 
features aside from the special object which 
brought him here. Since his return to 
Paris he has filled a considerable share of 
public attention. A large crowd went to 
hear him lecture, and reporters have been 
busy printing their interviews with the 
distinguished Frenchman. A Paris corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune reports 
a conversation in which M. de Lesseps 
speaks of the impressions which the visit to 
this country made on his wife. It seems to 
have brought out a marked change in her 
political opinions. When she arrived she 
was a reactionist, on her return to Paris she 
was ‘‘as liberal as any member of the 
Gladstone cabinet, and resolved not to 
bring her children up in narrow, old- 
fashioned prejudices.” In speaking of his 
wife, he ‘‘ran off at a tangent to equal 
rights and other American ‘notions’ arising 
from them. He was pleased to say and in 
all sincerity, that an intelligent woman is, 
in most respects, the superior of an intelli- 
gent man. Intellect in her case, is served 
by divination. Her mind is the most won- 
derful of God’s works.” Some allowance 
must be made for the gush of this distin- 
guished Frenchman because he is a skillful 
diplomat and is inclined to pull every wire 
that will help him in his canal project. He 
added that such was the great respect with 
which woman was regarded in the United 
States that the fact that his wife and chil- 
dren were with him gained, he was told, 
ninety per cent. of those now in favor of 
the Panama undertaking. His children 
also returned with ‘‘their minds ten times 
more active than when they started from 
St. Nazaire. The intellectual stimulus they 
received astonishes and delights me.” 

This testimony is very gratifying to our 
self pride. Doubtless much cf this is the 
language of a shrewd Frenchman who 
wishes to say pleasant things to be read by 
a people who like to be flattered. Still, 
there is no doubt but the influence of this 
visit on the female members of the family 
was quickening, and both mother and 
daughters returned from their American 
tour with a larger stock of ideas and more 
liberal opinions. This is one of the great 
benefits of travel, and itis gratifying to see 
in this case that our distinguished female 
visitors were impressed with the value of 
our free institutions and our advance in 
social progress. 8. W. B. 


THE METHODIST GENERAL CONFEKENCE 
ON COLORED BISHOPS AND WOMEN MIN- 
ISTERS, 


The gathering of the Methodists in Gen- 
eral Conference at Cincinnati, has demon- 
strated anew the power and vitality of this 
Christian denomination. The attendance 
has been large and the proceedings of unu- 
sualimportance. Bishop Simpson preached 
on Sunday at Music Hall to an audience es- 
timated at between seven and eight thou- 
sand. Thetwo subjects of most intcrest to 
our readers are the election of a colored 
bishop and the recognition of women as 
permanent pastors. Just before the election 
of the bishops began, E. 8. W. Hammond, 
a colored delegate from the Lexington Con- 
ference arose and asked a suspension of the 
rules that he might introduce a resolution 
in favor of the election of a colored bishop, 
His request was granted and he then made 
an address in support of his resolution. It 
was written, but delivered without confine- 
ment to his manuscript. His speech is 
universally recognized as being very im- 
pressive and effective. A correspondent to 
the Providence Journal describes it in logi- 
cal order, a law unto itself. ‘Some of its 
passages were of the highest style of elo- 
quence, It will be hard to match them from 
our literature if they are to be measured by 
their immediate effect. It stirred the old 
anti-slavery blood inthe veins of many of 
the heroes of the crusade for freedom. 
Strong, bearded men, men crowned with 
gray, wept like children. It did seem as if 
our hearts would, burst as we were made to 
see from what and to what he and his peo- 
ple have come. There was no ranting, no 
vituperation, no bitterness. It was filled 
with the spirit of Christ. It was neither a 
craven appeal nor an arrogant demand, but 


it was a manly plea. His time was extend- 
ed that he might finish it. The rules of the 


body forbid applause, yet it would come 
from here and there; and as it closed it 
burst from every quarter like a mild torna- 
do. No pen can display the overwhelming 
power of that address. The fact that sev- 
eral‘of the Bishops of the Southern church 
were on.the platform gave added interest to 
the scene. 








As soon as this speech was made, the res- 
olution was allowed to lie over because no 
colored candidate fit for a bishop was pro- 
posed. The question came up again when 
the committee on Episcopacy, aftera long 
and exciting debate, decided to report in 
favor of proceeding to an immediate elec- 
tion of colored members of this Episcopal 
boare. At the time we are now writing, no 
decision has been reached, but a very excit- 
ing debate is anticipated before final action 
is taken, because the more conservative are 
opposed to the new departure. 

The Woman question has also agitated 
the Conference. On Monday of this week, 
when the members took their seats, they 
found a printed appeal of Miss Anna Oliver 
from the recent decision of Bishop An- 
drews in the New England Conference 
against her installation as pastor of the Wil- 
loughby Avenue Church, Brooklyn. It will 
be remembered by the readers of the Jour- 
NAL that the Bishop made his decision on 
the ground that the canons of the church 
did not allow this, and that it could be done 
only by authority from the General Confer- 
ence. The members had scarcely finished 
the reading of this paper when a motion 
was made that Miss Frances E. Willard be 
invited tospeak ten minutes on temperance. 
This at once brought some of the conserva- 
tives to their feet. They opposed this under 
various pretences, but after a good deal of 
fillibustering the members, were brought to 
face the issue bya yea and nay vote, in 
which Miss Willard’s friends had the major- 
ity. Whenthe case of Miss Oliver comes 
up a very animated debate is expected. The 
vote to hear Miss Willard is a favorable in- 
dication of the opinion of the Conference, 
but the test question will bring this body 
face to face with the issue. Possibly this 
may come before we go to press. If so, we 
shall inform the readers of the JouRNAL. 

8. W. B. 
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THE TRIAL AT WEST POINT. 





The experts who have examined the hand- 
writing of Whittaker, and the note of warn- 
ing are very positive that both were written 
by the same person. The testimony is against 
the colored cadet, but he still maintains his 
innocence. Professor Greener is also confi- 
dent that he did not do the act himself and 
Whittaker reports as the result of his inter- 
view with General Schofield that the latter 
still has faith in him. 

But the question of the guilt or innocence 
of Whittaker is one simply of personal char- 
acter. Even if it be proved that he is guil- 
ty, this does not dispose of the matter with 
which the public has more concern. The 
treatment of Whittaker by the cadets has 
revealed a tone in the school at West Point 
which will not be tolerated in an institution 
which is supported from the public treas- 
ury. West Point differs from a common 
college in this one respect. When we com- 
plain of the spirit at the Military Academy 
it is no reply to say ‘‘It is none of your busi- 
ness” for thisis not true. It is our business, 
The young men are educated by money 
which we pay. The institution is ours. 
This will explain the attitude of the public 
towards West Point. As the people see that 
colored students are treated fairly in our 
colleges and schools they will demand equal 
fairness inan institution supported by them- 
selves. What we ask is that the cadets shall 
drop their mean and snobbish airs of supe- 
riority, and act as students do in Harvard, 
Amherst and other first class colleges. In 
justice to the truth it should be said that the 
students from the North, and even those 
who were appointed by Republican mem- 
bers of Congress, have shown as mean and 
unmanly a prejudice as those from the South, 
The fact is the old prejudice holds on at 
West Point with a tenacious grasp even 
after it has yielded in all the other educa- 
tional institutions of the country. It be- 
comes the friends of West Point to give 
heed to this. The love of fair play is a 
deep-rooted sentiment. If Whittaker be 
proved unworthy he will not be the last col- 
ored cadet. Sooner or later another will be 
chosen, and if he is not treated as fairly as 
in our colleges, a storm of public indigna- 
tion will be raised, which will be felt in 
Congress and on the banks of the Hudson. 
In the long run false prejudice will have to 
yield to justice even at West Point. 

8. W. B. 
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DAVID TENNEY. 





David Tenney, who died last week in 
Manchester, was one of the old abolitionists 
whose every day life was an example qui- 
etly set in favor of justice and equal rights. 
His house was the hospital shelter of the 
anti-slavery lecturers who went to Man- 
chester, and he with his household were the 
outspoken friends of the slave at a time 
when it cost something to be so, 

Mr. Tenney commanded the esteem of 
his townsmen, and he will be missed by 
them, and especially by the poor of his 
neighborhood who always found him a 
friend in need. His honorable and fair 
dealing in business, was known of all. 
He was a good husband, a good father and 
a good citizen. One who had been seven 


years in business with him said: ‘In all 
that time there was never a word of differ- 
ence between us, and not a thing that could 

be said aguinst him.” 


L, 8. 





MES, EUNICE H. MERRILL. 

Mrs. Eunice H. Merrill, who died at her 
home in Danversport on the 18th of March 
last, at nearly sixty-three years of age, was 
one of the first to espouse the anti-slavery 
cause as taught by Mr. Garrison. The ab- 
olitionists always found a welcome in her 
home, and an intelligent sympathy with 
their work which was her work also. A}j 
through that long strife she stood at her 
post the unfailing friend of the slave. 

Her belief in Woman Suffrage dated back 
before the acquaintance of her husband with 
her, which is forty-one years. She was 
therefore one of the very first of those who 
adopted Woman’s Rights ideas, and she did 
so with her whole heart. For many years 
she was disabled by paralysis, her right side 
being powerless. But her busy left hand 
never ceased its activity. Her house and 
grounds, and all her belongings bore eyj- 
dence of her ceaseless industry. She sub. 
scribed for the Woman's JOURNAL at the 
very beginn ing,and has not failed to pay 
for it in advance every year since. The last 
time she went out of her house was to go 
and vote for schoolcommittee. She was an 
absolute teetotaler, not even using tea or cof 
fee for more than forty years. She had no 
dread of death but talked with her husband 
of her departure ‘‘as if she were going on a 
visit of pleasure.” She wished some old 
abolitionists, Lucy Stone, Samuel May, 
Wendell Phillips or Parker Pillsbury might 
say a word at her funeral, but that no pa- 
rade should be made, Mr. Pillsbury only 
could attend. He spoke with great accep- 
tance. The singers of the temperance club 
sang cheerful music, and the simple cere- 
mony over, her body was carried to its last 
resting place. ' 

The memory of her beautiful true life is 
left to comfort the heart of her husband 
who will receive the sympathy of surviving 
abolitionists who remember tie open hospi- 
tality of his house and home, and the fidel. 
ity to the slave which was always in it. 
The Woman Suffragists who knew Mrs 
Merrill, and the courageous defence she was 
ever ready to make for her principles, will 
feel the loss from their ranks of one who 
through long illness dnd feebleness never 
faltered in her faith, or ceased to advocate 
the equal rights of Woman. L. 8 
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SERENA ANDREWS. 


Serena Andrews, whose death from pneu- 
monia lately occurred at Essex, was ap 
abolitionist and one of the Woman Sutf- 
frage workers. Always quiet and unobtru- 
sive, always generous and self-forgetting, 
always busy as the busiest, she yet found 
time to circulate the suffrage petitions, and 
with unfailing fidelity year ufter year car 
ried them from house to house, and in this 
way contributed her part to help the work 
along. One of her last letters addressed to 
me, told of the toil and the trial of this 
work, but with brave courage she said: “If 
Ihad more time I could get many more 
names,” 

Mrs. Andrews was a niece of Mehbitable 
Haskell, whose presence at suffrage meet- 
ings many in this State will remember, as 
she continued to be with us until nearly 
ninety years of age. ae 

+} —_____. 
GEORGE ELIOT, WHAT’SIN A NAME? 


Late telegraphic dispatches contradict the 
reported marriage of George Eliot. It was 
the first wife of George Henry Lewes who 
was married, and the mistake grew out of 
the fact of that relationship. 

The custom which gives a wife the name 
of her husband is to blame for the first most 
unwelcome report. We are glad it was 
not true. When the wife is held to be an 
individual, with a name of her own 4s 
surely as her husband has, such mistakes 
will be impossible. The negro, as a slave, 
had always the name of the man who own- 
ed him. He was now Cuffee Smith, and 
now Cuffee Jones, according to the name 
of his master. As a free man he has his 
own name. L. 6 


WHAT GOOD WILL IT vo. 


The question is often asked ‘What good 
will it do for women to vote?” The follow- 
ing item which is reported inthe Portsmouth 
Weekly answers: 

“At Keithsburg, IIl., a town of about 
2000 inhabitants, situated on the Missis- 
sippi River, they held a town meeting April 
5th to see whether they would license the 
sale of liquors, About one hundred and 
seventy-five women voted on that day, and 
they all voted “no license.” Sunday, the 
day before election, three great meetings 
were heid in the churches, and were con- 
ducted by the ministers and temperance 
women. On Monday morning at 7 o'clock, 
& prayer meeting of women was held in the 
Presbyterian Church, continuing two hours. 
At close of the meeting the ladies took 
their ballots and marched to the polls, two 
by two, and voted; then they separated 
into two companies, the one to seek other 
women to come and vote, the others did 
their best to persuade men to vote, ‘‘no li- 
cense;” and they labored so earnestly and 
efficiently, that enough votes were secu 
to carry their point triumphantly, and 

elected a board of town officers who will 
enforce the laws in accordance with the 
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will of the people. After the election was 
over, the people flocked to the largest 
church, and hearty prayers and thanksgiv- 
ing were Offered, jubilant speeches were 
delivered, and the choir sung the Hutchin- 
sons’ grand old chorus, ‘“‘The world is mov- 
ing on.” That shows what women can do 
when they have achance. Come, now, let 
us give them a chance in New Hampshire.” 


- 





A WOMAN ON THE BOAKD OF HEALTH, 
CHABITY, 4ND LUNACY. 


Petitions to the governor and council are 
in circulation for the appointment of a 
woman to fill one of the vacancies occur- 
ring this year in the board of heaith, charity 
and lunacy. It was proposed when the 
board was created to make at least one mem- 
ber a woman, and Gov. Talbot did not do 
it simply because it was deemed inexpedi- 
ent to make so radical an innovation at the 
first organization of the new system. It is 
now, however, high time that the value of 
woman’s work in the management of our 
charities should be recognized by giving 
her a position in the principal State com- 
mission, as has already been done in New 
York. 

We heartily endorse the above from the 
Springfield Republican and hope to see its 
suggestions carried out. The choice of one 
or more women on the board of health, 
charity, and lunacy would bring in a much 
needed element. Women’s practiced eye 
would detect many omissions which are 
now unseen and her presence and experi- 
ence would bring about needed reforms, 
A petition, which we print in this issue, 
has been sent to the Governor. It is signed 
by anumber of well known names We, 
therefore, earnestly press upon the ap- 
pointing power the importance of choos- 
ing a woman on this board. 8s. W. B 
oe 
THE WORK UF THE METHODIST WOMEN’S 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 








The Methodist Women’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Association, in session at Columbus, O., 
the youngest society in the church, bas since 
1869 built, provided aud sustained 3 orphan- 
ages, 3 hospitals, 10 dispensaries, 13 boarc 
ing schools, and 8 homes for missionaries. 
Fifty single women have gone out as mis- 
sionaries, nearly two hundred national 
teachers and Bible women have been em- 
ployed in disseminating Christian truth, and 
numerous day and Sunday-scbools, superin- 
tended by the wives of missionaries, have 
been established and supported in all fields. 
For the maintenance of these enterprises 
this society has paid $590,966 since the last 
quadrennial report in May, 1876; $278,874 
has been raised through the efforts of this 
society, $31,000 being used for buildings. 
Among heathen women 2291 auxiliary so- 
cieties, comprising 60,269 members, are 
given as an earnest of the interest taken in 
the work of this society. 

ssiaantspinegitiilbeiapeiinmanees 
HUMANITY AT LOWELL. 


A meeting in the inte-ests of abused chil- 
dren was called by some ladies of Lowell, 
and met in the vestry of the Unitarian 
Church on the evening of May 14. 

The Mayor of the city, Mr. Greenhalge 
presided, and made an able opening speech. 
He then introduced Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, 
an ‘‘officer of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children” who 
stated the aims and working of that Society, 
and by vivid illustrations, drawn from ex- 
perience, forcibly impressed the audience 
assembled, with the duty of the communi- 
ty to make organized effort for the relief of 
the little unfortunates. 

Quotations from the last report of Super- 
intendent Eliot of the Boston public schools 
respecting corporal punishment in them, 
must have brought home to the conscious 
ness of the listeners that the work might 
well extend higher in the social scale than 
seems at first apparent. Remarks in sym- 
pathy with the movement were also made 
by Mr. J. 8. Ludlow, Rev. J. L. Seward, 
Rev.‘H. C. Duganne,(minister at large,) Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, Rev. A. E. Johnson, 
Rev. Owen Street and others. A touching 
tale of local destitution and degradation 
was reported by Mr. Steele of the editorial 
staff of the Lowell Mail. A committee of 
five was appointed to consider the exped- 
iency of organizing the proposed society, 
consisting of Mr. Levi Sprague, Mr. Joseph 
8. Ludlow, Ex-Mayor Charles A. Stott, 
Miss Lucy Nesmith and Mrs. Geo. F. 
Richardson. 

The names of the committee are an as- 
surance—as was the character of the people 
assembled—that a work of so practical be- 
neficence, once brought under considera- 
tion will not fail. M. F. E. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 


Harper's Weekly in referring to the recent 
passage in the New York Senate of the bill 
for a cuange in the Constitution giving wo- 
man the ballot says:— 

No one seriously undertakes abstractly to 
justify the exclusion from the Suffrage of 
an intelligent and public-spirited woman 
who is a large tax-payer, and the admission 
of an ignorant, drunken, irresponsible, non 
tax paying man. ‘Ihe only plea is that wo- 
men as women can not enforce the laws, 
while men as,men can. But that is not the 
ground upon which Suffrage rests. The 
American principle is that taxation and 
representation must gotogether. Now wo- 
men without their consent are no more rep- 





resented by men, than the American colo- 
nies were represented by the British Parlia- 
ment. 

Thereal attitude of the public mind we 
take to be that of willingness to concede 
the Suffrage when women as women show 
that they really desire it. The argument in 
its favoriscomplete. But politics are prac- 
tical. The conclusions of the argument 
will be enforced when it is plain that it is 
necessary to enforce them. The value of 
Mr. Halbert’s proposition is that it offers a 
simple and accurate test of public opinion 
upon the subject. If it passes two Legisla- 
tures, it will be submitted to the people 
and they wil! decide whether the demand is 
strong enough to make the change desirable. 

The opponents of equal Suffrage say, 
with smiling incredulity, ‘Oh, wait until 
the women want it.” Here, then, is the 
simplest and most certain way of ascertain- 
ing whether the women want it. Every 
man can readily discover the wishes of his 
own household, and if the only condition 
be the desire of women themselves, there 
need be no doubt or misunderstanding if Mr. 
Halbert’s amendment be approved and sub- 
mitted to the people. The Legislature 
would commit itself to nothing but the po- 
sition that it believed the position to be a 
grave one, and ripe for a popular verdict. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Three Japanese ladies are studying at 
Vassar. 


Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford has been 
very ill in Washington, but is now happily 
recovering. 


There are seven colored lawyers in Bos- 
ton, six of whom are in active practice. 
One is a graduate of Harvard law school. 


Rev. Robert Collyer was a biacksmith. This 
says one of our exchanges,is the reason that 
he can so readily rivet the attention of an 
audience. 

Be sure to attend the Suffrage meeting on 
Monday evening vext. Addresses will be 
made by Rev. J. W. Bashford, Mary A. 
Livermore and Wendel! Phillips. 


Mississippi intends to establish a State 
College for young women. It already has 
one for young men, with 377 students in at- 
tendance. 

The first seven volumes of the speeches 
of M. Thiers, which Madame Thiers desires 
to present to our House of Representatives, 
have been received for the Congressional 
library. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore gave one of her 
impressive and eloquent lectures on tem- 
perance at the Church of the Disciples last 
Sunday evening. It was a word which 
went home two the hearts and consciences of 
the hearers, 


Subscribers to the Woman’s JOURNAL 
will find the annual meeting which begins 
on next Monday evening the 24th inst., a 
good time to renew their subscriptions, 
and to pay without risk by the mail. 


Dickinson academy at Deerfield will 
graduate a class of eight June 24, seven be- 
ing young women. Mamie Aldrich, daugh- 
ter of Landlord Aldrich of South Deerfield, 
gives the salutatory, and Jennie Pratt, 
daughter of James C. Pratt, the valedictory. 


Any woman in Oregon who is over 21 
years of age, and has property in the dis- 
trict upon which she pays a tax, may vote 
at the school meetings in such district, pro- 
vided she be a citizen of the State, and has 
resided in the district thirty days. 


One of the attractive and indispensable 
features of Amherst College is the gymnasi- 
um, which is under the immediate supervi- 
sion and control of Dr. Hitchcock. Each 
class must go through a regular drill four 
days per week. 


The Massachusetts School Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will hold a public meeting at Free- 
man Place Chapel on Tuesday, May 25, at 
3:30 p.m. Addresses will be made by Prof. 
Benjamin Pierce, Mary A. Livermore, Col. 
T. W. Higginson, George A. Walton, of 
the State Board of Education, and others. 


The Pennsylvania Supreme Court has de- 
nied a new trial to Mrs. Coonley, the wo- 
man who, in November last, enticed a 
young girl into a marriage with the notori- 
ous Dr. Deleon, when she knew the latter 
had a wife living in Harrisburg. The 
Court below is ordered to carry out the sen- 
tence of two years’ imprisonment. 


The female department of Oberlin Col- 
lege has sent one hundred ladies as mission- 
aries to the foreign field, a much larger 
number as teachers among the freedmen 
of our own country. And not that only. 
Oberlin has furnished one teacher to Smith 
College, one to Vassar, five to Wellesley, 
and two Professors to Yale College. 


Statistics say that there are xbout 1700 
female authors in France. Two thirds of 
them are natives of the provinces’, and one- 
third of Paris. Of those born in the prov- 
inces a majority come from the South. 
About 1000 writers out of the 1700 write 
novels or stories for the young, while 200 
are poets, and 150 devote themselves to ed. 
ucational works. 


The Somerville Educational Union met 
lately at the house of Mrs. Gross, and all 
were delighted to listen to a paper by Lu- 
cretia V. Hall on ‘‘Graces of Life.” Meas- 
ures were taken to have a day appointed to 





register, and ladies are expected to use all 
reasonable methods to induce their ac- 
quaintances to vote on the school question. 
The Union will not meet again until the 
first Wednesday in November. 


The seventh examination for women by 
Harvard University will be held in Cam- 
briige, New York, Philadelphia and Cin- 
cinnati, beginning May 26. There will be 
two grades, preliminary and advanced. 
Young women needing pecuniary aid for 
fees or board may apply to the Secretary of 
the Woman’s Education Association, No. 
144 Boylston street, Boston. Those desir- 
ing teachers may also apply to the above 
address. . 

The late Henry Vincent, the English lec- 
turer, once related to acorrespondent of the 
Troy Times that he was driving with John 
Bright when the news of Abraham Lincoln’s 
death was told them by a man who stopped 
their carriage by the wayside for that pur- 
pose. Neither of the two Englishmen 
spoke a word in response. They drove on 
in utter silence; and by and-by when each 
looked up at the other's face, the eyes of 
both were full of tears. 


In Congress Mr. Brewer, of Michigan, 
this winter presented a petition 188 yards 
in length, and signed by 34,000 ladies, be- 
longing to the Temperance Union in the 
several States and Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, praying for a commis- 
sion to inquire into the alcoholic liquor 
traftic, and for such legislation as will pro 
hibit the manufacture and sale of intoxica- 
ting liquors. It was referred to a special 
committee on the subject. 


The Springfield Republican says thé*La 
dies’ Improvement Society of Enfield have 
had men at work all the week removing 
turf and grading about the village green. 
To-day they invite a general turn-out, and 
propose to furnish dinner in the chapel for 
all who respond. Will the town of Enfield 
leave its municipal duties to be executed 
by the women, and not ask municipal suf- 
frage for them, that they may have a vote 
in regard to matters they know so well how 
to do? 

The Washington correspondent of the 
Boston Journal says that the women of the 
District of Columbia will send delegates to 
the Republican Convention at Chicago and 
to the convention at Indianapolis to urge 
the incorporation of a Woman Suffrage 
plank in the platforms of each. They will 
also send a strong delegation to the Woman 
Suffrage Annual Convention at Indianapo- 
lis, instructed to vote against the re-election 
of Mrs. Stanton as President, and the 
choice of some western woman. 

The fifth annual reunion of the New 
England alumni and alumne of ,Oberlin 
College will be held on Friday, May 28, 
1880, at 12 m., at Pilgrim Hall, Congrega- 
tional House, corner of Beacon and Somer- 
set streets, Boston. Rev. Dr. W. M. Bar- 
bour of New Haven will preside, and Prof. 
J. M. Ellis of the college faculty will be 
present. The exercises will consist, as usu- 
al, of a social gathering, a dinner, and 
speeches. Ail graduates of Oberlin are 
most cordially invited. 

Senator Blaine sent as a wedding gift to 
young Mrs. Eleanor Sherman Thackara a 
case of fish knives with acard on which 
was written: ‘‘To the daughter with as 
much love as I have ever borne the mother.”’ 
The mother is Mr. Blaines cousin. Gail 
Hamilton sent the bride a beautiful flower 
picture with these lines: 

“‘Hasten happy roses, 
Come to me by May, 
In your folded petals 
Lies my wedding day.”’ 

The Gazettedes Femmes has taken pains 
to gather some statistics as to the number of 
women in France who have entered the ar- 
tistic and literary professions. The lady 
writers are given at 1700, of whom 1000 are 
known to be the authors of novels or tales 
for the young, 200 are poets, 150 compilers 
of educational works. The femaie artists 
are more numerous, of whom 2150 are 
painters who have exhibited in the Salon, 
754 are modellersin wax, 600 painters in 
oil, 193 miniature painters, 107 sculptors- 
and 500 painters of fans and in chalks. 

At the marriage of the Princess Pauline 
of Wirtemberg, to Dr. Willem, the clergy- 
man in a brief address preceding the cere- 
mony reminded the bridegroom that in 
marrying him the royal bride had surren- 
dered a good deal that was esteemed grand 
and valuable in life. When the bride’s 
turn came, however, to make the marriage 
response she added to the syllable ‘‘yes” 
the following words in a quiet tone: “I de- 
clare I give up nothing that can at all be 
valued in comparison to the happiness 
awaiting me, and I consider my lot a most 
enviable one.” 

A public anniversary will be given Thurs- 
day, May 29th, at two Pp. m. (prompt) of the 
‘Ladies’ Physiological Institute, in Wesley- 
an Hall. Short remarks by President A. B. 
Haynes, “Invocation” by Rev. Cc. OC, Bea- 
man. Prof. Samuel Kneeland, subject ‘‘Cre- 
mation.” Rev. A. J. Patterson, ‘Moral and 
Spiritual side of Life.” Mrs. Harriet A. Lor- 
ing, M. D., ““Woman’s Work.” Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Rev. C. C. Beaman, ete. 
Singing byMrs. M. T. Whitney, and others; 
also a trio (male) and Miss Ella M. Chamber 





CARPETS! 





DO NOT PAY THE ADVANCE IN PRICES. 
BUY DIRDCT OF THE 
MANUFACTURERS, 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


The Largest Manufacturers in the United States. 


The only manufacturersin the WORLD 
selling their goods direct to the consumer, 
giving the retail buyers the advantage of 
their large and varied assortment at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. 

All purchasers of Carpets should visit 
their warerooms, 


Every Carpet Warranted. 


All intermediate profits saved to the pur- 
chaser by buying direct of the manufactur- 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.’s 





MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
VELVETS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
3-PLYS, 
EX. SUPERS, 
SUPERS, 
INGRAINS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
In all Widths, 
MATTINGS, Ete. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
525 and 527 


Washington Street, Boston, 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.'s 
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t and wonder of all who hear it. 
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The public are invited to 


call and judge for themselves. 630 WasnrneToNn STREET, Boston. Liberty Tree Block, corner of Washing- 


ton and Essex streets. 
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lain has kindly volunteered to give some of 
her exyuisite whistling solos, 


The New Eng’and Journal of Education in 
speaking of a recent Teachers’ Association, 
in Bristol County, Mass., says: ‘‘Among the 
noticeable features of this meeting were pa- 
pers by three ladies of marked ability. Mrs. 
Louisa P. Hopkins, of New Bedford, spoke 
eloquently of the importance of ‘Correct 
Primary Teaching.’ Miss Hannah D. Mow- 
ry, of the Fall River High School, discussed 
with marked ability the ‘Neglect of Eng- 
lish Language in our Public Schools’; and 
Miss Bertha W. Hintz, of the Boston Nor- 
mal School, gave an instructive, practical 
exercise on ‘Illustrative Drawing in Teach- 
ing.” 

Matthias Powers, a miserly old man of 
Philadelphia, whose estate is valued at a 
quarter of a million dollars, has been order- 
ed to pay fifteen dollars a week for his 
wife’s support. She brought a suit, com 
plaining that she had been compelled to 
live on potatoes, mush and sour milk, and 
was ill-treated by her husband and daugh- 
ters. She demanded a comfortable subsis- 
tence out of the estate, as she had helped in 
its accumulation by attending market for 
years, rain or shine, and selling the produce 
of afarm. This for women, and if there 
were more such instances there would be 
fewer farmer’s wives in our lunatic asy 
lums. 

Mrs. Helen M. Cooke announces Linwood 
Cottage, corner of Bath and Beach avenues, 
Ocean Grove, N. J., as open for boarders 
and transient guests from 1st of May to Ist 
of November, The house is new, clean. 
near the bathing place, and only one block 
from the Atlantic Ocean, with fine sea 
views, good table, and moderate prices— 
ranging from seven to fifteen dollars a week. 
Special terms for the season. Fishing, 
boating and surf bathing. Obtain excursion 
tickets to Ocean Grove and return (good till 
used) at Liberty Street Ferry, New York, 





price $1 85, and take cars to Ocean Grove. 
No change. Address with stamp H. M. 
Cocke, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


The girls’ gymnasium at Oberlin College 
is burned. They lament its loss and an- 
swer the inquiry ‘‘Who cares for that old 
shell?” Why, we girls care for it! What 
if it was little, and low, and flat-roofed and 
insignificant looking? What if it was not 
built after the Gothic or Norman style? 
We loved it. We loved every creaky old 
board in the floor, every sheet of manilla. 
paper tacked to its walls, the mirror, the 
cracked stove and the wood box. Never 
more shall we “right, left, right, left,” up- 
and down its uneven floor to the discordant 
twang of the old piano! No more shall we 
gracefully swing the Indian club, or charge 
with the dumb-bell! We grieve and will 
not be comforted.” 


“Mrs. Blaine,” the Washington corrcs- 
pondent of the Syracuse Journal says, ‘‘is 
fair-haired, tall, rather stout, with dignified 
carriage, and a manner earnest and practi- 
cal. Siacerely conscientious, Mrs. Blaine 
seems to belong to a race of New England 
women not always to be met with even 
among the rugged hills, and rarely seen else- 
where. A beautiful home-life is the result 
of her wise management. Already her sons 
are in business, and popular in society; and 
Miss Alice, the eldest daughter, a beautiful 
girl of eighteen, stands beside the mother 
like a younger sister. Though Miss Mary 
is home from school, she is understood to 
te not as yet in society. Miss Dodge, bet- 
ter known as Gail Hamilton, is, for half of 
the year, a member of this lovely family. 
The moving throngs of visitors at the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion would be amply and gen- 
erously entertained if the coming contest 
should seat Senator Blaine in the chair of 
state. Mrs. Blaine ever sympathizes most 
deeply with her brilliant husband, in his po- 
litical exploits and ambitions, yet would glad- 
hy persuade him to retire to private life.” 
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DOES THE BIBLE ALLOW WOMEN TO 
: PREACH?! ~ 


In 1876, the Jamaica Plain M. E. church, 
after a thorough examination of one of its 
membefs, Miss Anna Oliver, licensed her 
as alocal preacher. She had completed 
the college course of Rutg.r’s Female Col- 
lege and the theological course in Boston 
University, with honor, and her own con- 
victions and the results which followed her 
public testimonies clearly pointed to the 
ministry as her work. After four years of 
trial, during which she met with remarka- 
ble success as an evangelist, as a pastor at 
Passaic, N. J., and at Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
Jamaica Plain Quarterly Conference unani- 
mously recommended her to the Annual 
Conference as a suitable person to be or- 
dained. ‘The committee from the New 
England Conference which examines can- 
didates for ordination reported very favora- 
bly upon her case and moved that the Con- 
ference recommend her to the Bishop for 
ordination. Bishop Andrews decided that 
he had no authority under thediscipline to 
ordain a woman and refused to put the 
question. Dr. Thayer appealed from his 
decision to the General Conference, which 
meets in Cincinnati, May 1880, and the 
case rests here at present. 

It should be stated, however, that the 
New England Conference, by a very large 
majority, instructed its delegates to the 
General Conference to vote and work for 
the removal of all sex distinctions pertain- 
ing to the ministry. Also the alumni of 
the Theological School of Boston Universi- 
ty at their annual meeting during confer- 
ence week passed a similar resolution with 
but one dissenting vote; and. this action 
meets the hearty concurrence of the faculty 
of the Theological School. A question 
which comes before the General Conference 
advocated by so large and intelligent a 
body of munisters as the New England 
Conference and by the alumni and faculty 
of one of the leading theological schools in 
America 1s at least worthy a candid consid- 
eration by that body. As pastor of the 
church, which recommended Miss Oliver 
for ordination, 1 present some of the rea- 
sons which led the church to this action. 
We are sure from the discussion of the sub- 
ject thus far, that the decision at Cincinnati 
will largely hinge upon the question: Does 
the Bible allow women to preach? With 
three preliminary observations to clear the 
way, we will then consider the Bible doc- 
trine in regard to woman’s preaching. 

(1) Weare told by the timid and the 

thoughtless that if the barriers are once 
broken down, the church will soon be 
flooded with female preachers. . Every can- 
didate’s ‘‘gifts, grace and usefulness” must 
be passed upon some dozen times in all by 
Quarterly Conferences, committees of ex- 
amination and the Annual Conference, be: 
fore he is fully ordained and admitted in 
full to the traveling connection. With rec- 
ommendation after recommendation from 
the Quarterly Conference, with year after 
year of trial, with committee after commit- 
tee of examination from the Annual Con- 
ference, with two votes of the Annual Con- 
ference for ordination and two more for ad- 
mission—all standing between the candidate 
and the ministry, it is simply absurd to 
speak of our barriers as broken down by 
this movement. Ourministry is nominally 
open to every young man in the land. Not 
one in a hundred passes these barriers and 
enters a Methodist pulpit. Whoever fears 
that emotional and voluble young women 
‘will storm this twelve-fold gate and crowd 
the temple of the Lord, is ignorant of the 
discipline and polity of the Methodist 
church. ~ 

(2) The Methodist church expects every 
woman in her fold to publicly witness for 
Christ. Under this rule it is not strange 
that some women should develop exception- 
al talent in our social meetings. The Quar- 
terly Conference of any local church has 
the right to grant such women licenses as 
exhorters or local preachers, in which ca- 
pacity they are authorized by the church 
to speak from the pulpit. Thus one of the 
highest functions of the ministry can be 
discharged without ordinations. Mrs. Van 
Cott, Phebe Palmer, Miss Oliver, Miss Wil- 
lard and others are commended by our pa- 
pers and welcomed to our pulpits afd pub- 
lic speakers. Again. many churches em- 
ploy women to assist the ministers in their 
pastoral work. For women to visit the 
sick, minister to the poor and gather chil- 
dren into our Sunday schools is common in 
all city churches. Practically then, women 
are now discharging the two most impor- 
tant functions of the minister—public speak- 
ing and pastoral work. They are only de- 
barred from administering the sacraments 
and from all official recognition. 

(8) If the classic passage in the 14th 
chapter of 1 Corinthians forbids women to 
preach, it forbids them to speak at all in the 
church. The context shows that it was a 
social meeting—a meeting to which one 
brought a psalm, another a doctrine, anoth- 
era question, another an interpretation— 
that it was pretminently a social meeting 
to which Paul alludes in his command. If, 
then, the command is to be taken literally, 
it as clearly forbids women taking part in a 
prayer meeting, as it forbids their preach- 
ing; and the universal custom of the Meth- 


odist church and the growing practice of 
other denominations are contrary to the 
plain word of God. 

To avoid’ the contradictions which flow 
from a literal interpretation of the Bible, 
commentators have generally adopted the 
following canons of criticism: 

I. Consider all that the writer says and 
does in regard to the question at issue, com- 
paring passege with passage, and especially 
looking at the writer’s application of his 
precepts as the best interpretation of what 
he commands us to do. 

II. If there are verbal contradictions, find 
if possible some central principle, so deep 
and broad that it is capable of different ap- 
plications. ' 

III. Study the local circumstances 
These often justify different applications 
of the central principle. 

These axioms of criticism must be ap- 
plied to every writer of St. Paul’s breadth 
to save us from mentalanarchy. For in- 
stance, he refused to circumcise Titus in 
obedience to Jewish prejudice, and then 
circumcised Timothy to conciliate the 
Jews. He declares his right to eat meat 
offered to idols, indignantly asks why his 
liberty is judged by another’s conscience, 
and yet concludes: “If meat cause my 
brother to offend, I will eat no meat while 
the world stands.” Hecommands the slave 
to obey his master and be content in his 
bondage, but denounces the slave-dealer 
along with whore-mongers and liars and 
murderers. He says we are saved by faith 
and not by works of righteousness which 
we have done, and then declares that in the 
judgment day every man shall be judged 
according as his works shall be. 

Now let us apply these axioms of criti- 
cism, which the whole of Paul’s writings 
demands, to his particular directions in re- 
gard towomen. If any one prefers the lit- 
eral principle of interpretation in regard to 
the following passages, we only ask him to 
apply that same principle to Paul’s words 
about works, about wine drinking, and 
about slavery, before he asks us to apply it 
in regard to women. 

I. Consider all that the writer says and 
does upon the question at issue, especially 
interpreting his precepts by his practice. 
We recall at once Paul’s words command- 
ing wives to obey their husbands; declaring 
man to be the head of the woman; order. 
ing man to worship with uncovered head 
and woman with covered head; declaring 
that Eve sinned first; telling Timothy that 
he suffered not women to teach nor to usurp 
authority; and ordering women to keep 
silent in the churches. ‘hese passages so 
fully confirm our traditional views ‘that 
many of us have not sought further light 
and are hard!y aware that other words and 
acts of Paul cannot be reconciled with the 
theory that these commands are universal 
and absolute. Notice, therefore, a little 
more at length the following passages on 
the other side, which cannot be passed over 
if we are to consider all that the author 
says upon his subject. In Paul’s letter to 
the Galatians, he states unqualifiedly that 
in the new dispensation there is neither Jew 
nor Greek, neither bond or free, neither 
male or female. We know how completely 
Christ abolished the false distinction be 
tween Jew and Greek. We are just learn- 
ing how completely the Christian law 
abolishes the false distinction between slave 
and master. We shall presently learn also 
how completely the Christian law abolish- 
es all special rights and honors which are 
now claimed by either of the sexes. Our 
children will be as much astonished that 
we could hold to the superior rights of one 
sex over the other in the face of this last 
clause, as we are astonished that Jews and 
slaveholders could hold to their superior 
rights under the first two clauses. ‘There 
is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither 
bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female; for ye are all one in Christ.” 

Again in the 11th chapter of I VCorinthi- 
ans, Paul, after declaring that the woman 
is created for the man and that the man is 
the head of the woman, adds: ‘‘Neverthe- 
less neither is the man without the woman, 
nor the woman without the man, in the 
Lord. For as the woman is of the man, 
so is the man also by the woman, but all 
things of God.” The two statements seem 
contradictory. We shall try to reconcile 
them under the third head. We only no- 
tice now that Paul calls our attention on 
beyond the actual relations of man and 
woman in sin to their ideal relation in the 
Lord and declares that in this relation each 
is equally of and for the other. 

Again our first canon commands us to 
learn the reach of Paul’s precepts by study- 
ing the way in which he himself applies 
them. He forbids the Corinthian women 
to speak in meeting. We inquire whether 
this is a local direction to a turbulent Greek 
church, or an eternal principle. Happily 
Paul’s conduct and letters to other churches 
throw much light upon this precept. We 
read in the 2ist chapter of Acts that Paul 
visited Caesarea, where Philip’s four daugh- 
ters were prophesying. This word is ap- 
plied in the New Testament either to public 
teaching or to the act of receiving special 
messages from the Lord for the people. 
+ These women were plainly teaching the 
church at Cesarea, either by the ordi- 





nary method or by special messages from 





God. Paul, instead of openly denouncing 
their work as violating some eternal princi- 
ple of right and therefore of the devil; 
instead of even passing by their church as 
irregular in its worship, tarried many days 
with these women, thus publicly recogniz- 
ing their work; and Luke, so far from 
treating their conduct even as a venial sin 
to be passed over in silence, records the 
prophesying or teaching of these women as 
an apostolic example tu other women. 

Again, Priscilla and her husband, Aquila, 
finding that Apollos did not understand the 
gospel, took the eloquent preacher aside 
and instructed him. Instead of rebuking the 
forwardness of this presumptious woman 
‘Paul salutes her publicly and her husband 
as helpers in Christ, and he so far forgot ber 
husband’s inherent superiority as to men. 
tion Priscilla first in the salutation. 

Once more, Paul publicly commends to 
the church at Rome, ‘‘Phebe, the servant of 
the church at Cenchrea.” The Greek word 
here translated servant and applied to 
Phebe, is used in the New Testament in the 
literal sense of slave, and also to denote a 
certain office in the church. Tertullian 
and Origen mention such an office, and tell 
us that women were chosen to fill it. From 
the word itself then, we may conclude that 
Phebe was either the slave owned by the 
church at Cenchrea, or a public officer of 
this church. As we can hardly imagine 
that a Christian church which Paul had 
founded would buy a woman for a slave 
and hold her in common, and least of all 
that the church, if it owned a female slave, 
would choose her to represent it on a public 
mission to Rome, we must regard Phebe 
not as the slave but as the public officer of 
the church at Cenchrea. Again, whether 
the office was that of minister or not, we 
know that Phebe, by reason of her office, 
represented her church in the chief city of 
the world, and that Paul publicly gave to 
her the same title which he applied to Tim 
othy and himself, undoubted ministers of 
Christ. 

We are told that the office of deacon was 
a mere temporal one, and that we have no 
record that Phebe or any other woman in 
the Bible received an ordination as an elder 
or abishop. We reply that there was no 
such distinction between temporal and spir- 
itual offices inthe apostolic church as this 
objection implies; that the names deacon, 
elder, and bishop are used interchangeably 
in the New Testament, and that we have no 
proof that the men who preached receiv- 
ed such an ordination as the church 
now confers. While we have no proof 
from the New Testament that women or 
men received a formal ordination at the 
commencement of their ministry, we have 
unquestioned proofs that women exercised 
the essential functions of the ministry. 
They are mentioned in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions as assisting at the baptismal ser- 
vice. The daughters of Philip and other 
women publicly taught the churches. 
Phebe represented her church at Rome. 
Paul gave her the same title which he ap- 
plied to himself and Timothy, undoubted 
ministers of Christ. By the application of 
our first principle, therefore, we have es- 
tablished one fact, viz.- the old theory that 
Paul universally forbids women to speak in 
the church is shattered forever by Paul’s 
own words and conduct.—J.. W. Bashford, 
Ph.D. 
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HINTS TO GIRLS.—NO. 8. 


Among our daily duties—household, stud- 
ies, and others of domestic nature—comes 
in the claims of society, and if we ignore 
them altogether and go on in ourown way, 
no one but ourselves as a general rule is 
the loser, but if every one felt in the same 
way a great deal of good feeling in the in- 
terest of humanity would be lost. As 
teachers, professional women and scholars 
our society is in a measure formed for us, 
and we are thrown, or naturally gravitate 
toward those persons whom we like or have 
sympathy with. This isall very well as far 
as it goes for intimate acquaintance, but 
there are thousands of hearts starving in 
our cities for a word of encouragement and 
a little attention which it would cost noth- 
ing to bestow, and which would be received 
with a lifelong appreciation. How are we 
to get at these modest minds and hearts. 
The very making known of their condition 
of loneliness causes such a feeling of 
shame and dread, that they had rather plod 
on in silence, than push or complain. How 
are they to be found out and helped to en- 
joy the sun of their existence which is free 
to all? Canit be done by a cool recogni- 
tion or nod merely; after a proper intro- 
duction by some responsible party, by the 
impression conveyed in looks or manner 
that all women are bad or only waiting the 
opportunity to be so? I think not. There 
are some kindly hearts in churches and 
neighborhoods who seek out the lonely 
ones, and by a word or look or pleasant nod 
make the day infinitely brighter. There is 
no harm done in this, even if the sister 
should not be without fault, and it does not 
imply that she must necessarily be invited 
to the parties which are given to intimate 
friends. The pleasant greeting may come 
ata time when a burden seems heavy and 
large, and may be the means of reducing 
pounds weight on the sensitive shoulders. 





These are suggestions merely, and not in 
any spirit of fault-finding, for personally 
enjoying so much of the good will and 
comforts of life the desire comes strongly, 
to have all enjoy too, and so often it is the 
modest and shrinking nature that would 
cordially respond in its innocence to wom- 
en’s love and attention, that is worn out 
with waiting for the notice that does not 
come, until it tries to satisfy itself with 
what it can get and then becomes what no 
virtuously minded women, so called would 
wish to associate withit. Can it be any 
way in part a fault of the virtuously mind- 
ed aforesaid? Do our happy mothers with 
homes have any duties to the teachers of 
their children; or are they alone conferring 
the favor in allowing the teachers to count 
one or a half dozen on their account in 
their business Let me speak of two inci- 
dents in two teachers’ lives; one where the 
little scholar says, ‘‘Miss A., mother wishes 
you to come to tea with us next Saturday 
night (and she hopes you will come and 
have it over with).” ‘Tell your mother,” 
was the reply, ‘‘that I will be sure and 
come.” The other invitation was sincerely 
given and received, the visit looked for- 
ward to with pleasure on both sides, and a 
home-like supper and welcome which will 
be remembered for a lifetime by the recipi- 
ent, though probably long forgotten by the 
family. Surely out of many seeds sown, 
we cannot tell which will bear the best 
fruit, isit the reason for not sowing at all? 

Emma M. E, SANBORN. 
___o> 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN, 





Rev. H. W. Beecher preached Sunday 
before last a characteristic sermon full of 
wise suggestions to parents and teachers in 
their treatment of the young. As reported 
in the New York Worid, he said: It matters 
not whether it is High Calvinism, Low 
Calvinism, Arminianism, Arianism, or 
Nothingarianism, if the family is secure. 
Most children are brought up by those who 
know least of society, natural laws, and of 
life; they have incompetent parents. It is 
a fact that fruitfulness of offspring dimin- 
ishes as brain power increases. As we 
recede from the animal to the social and 
moral and intellectual qualities, by so much 
less productive are we, and those best fitted 
to train children have the smallest families. 
There are ten famiiies in ignorance to one 
accomplished. God vouchsafes children to 
the poor and needy far more than to tho 
rich and cultivated. 

The first thing to be insured to offspring 
is health, good, sound, animal health. Of 
what use is a genius head on a rice-straw 
body? or an angel which cannot keep hold 
upon the animal? The best piece of artil- 
lery without a carriage is useless, It is a 
public wrong to have good air shut out 
from children. We cannot afford to breed 
criminals. No society is justified in keep 
ing schools of morbidity. It is right to 
build great bridges and ,quays, to deepen 
harbors and establish forts, but it is mon- 
strous that with these we do not provide 
for the health of the body politic. Streets 
should be widened, and the property-own- 
ers slain who persist in keeping for profit 
tenements that are nests of sickness and 
pests of civilization, and deny to the com- 
mon people the heavens above and the 
water beneath. New York is a monster 
Herod, sending out to slay in one night 
more innocents than Herod slew in his 
whole reign. There are tenements that are 
a blotch upon civilization and an outrage 
upon humanity. The Aldermen and Leg- 
islature do not have to make laws to protect 
the active and well-to-do, but for the poor 
and ignorant, who cannot care for them- 
selves. Far better than nothing are the 
seaside sanitariums, but it would be far 
better to prevent than thus to restore. 

Then the premature forcing of children 
is evil. We want no premature angels. 
Blessed is the family where children come 
so fast that there is no time to pamper any 
of them as marvels. All early precocity is 
bad, but early piety is worst of all. A 
child is a monster who can pray like a man 
of forty. If your children have large heads 
keep their heads down and bring up the 
body. Six-yearsold Mozarts and boy- 
preachers are a‘l to be discouraged; they 
grow up to be fools, or die, and which is 
the better alternative? 

Obedience is to be taught to all children. 
This life is an inflnite subordination. Teach 
the child to obey first, and give him the 
reason afterward. Let there be early, abso- 
lute, unquestioning obedience. One right 
children have; it is to be broken in like a 
wild horse. To break the will is not to in- 
jure it any more than it injures the hand to 
train it to use a tool or play an instrument. 
Children are not given us for our accommo- 
dation or pleasure. They are in one sense 
not ours, but God’s. We have the import- 
ant trust ‘to train in them the germs to man- 
hood, to educate them, and fit them for 
immortality. 
bility. Yet there is no proper selection in 
marriage. It is madea matter of accident, 
whim, vanity, ambition, wealth-seeking, 
lawless passion, ignorance or chance. Con- 
nections from which issue heirs of salva- 
tion are formed without fitness, Many 
persons ought never to think of marriage. 
Every one should be put in possession of 


It is a tremendous responsi- ' 
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certain physiological laws. Barnyard fowls 
are more thought of in regard to natural 
selection than men and women are. The 





coltin the field has his dam and granddam, " 


sire and forefathers considered. But be. 
cause in human life it is contrary to romance 
connections are formed from love at first 
sight and all that trash. Persons marry 
whose whole diathesis shows a long train 
of disorder. But reformation is disdained, 
and so society stumbles on. I do not be- 
lieve that civilization will reach its highest 
development, or religion gain full sway un. 
til the physiological laws of God are ob. 
served to the letter. 

Mr. Beecher concluded by giving direc. 
tions for training children by keeping them 
busy and overlooking the faults of their 
animal nature, which they will outgrow, 
and letting them follow the bent of their 
minds in their pursuits. How to teach a 
child that has no particular inclination he 
said, he was unable to tell: Let parents take 
care of their own children he added, and 
let them learn their first words in their 
mother tongue, and not froma hired French 
nurse. Let a child learn father, mother, 
home, and hearth, and not pere and mére, 
and I know not what else. Guide and re- 
strain children properly. Clandestine lib. 
erty is damnation for a child. There is a 
saying that a minister’s son is the devil’s 
grandson, but I do not believe it. When 
they go wrong it is the reaction from undue 
restraint. A happy Christian family is 
Eden restored. Love is its central and un- 
dying fire, a typeof that Divine love which 
carés for all, and will not punish when no 
correction and reform are attained by pun 
ishment 
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MISS DICKINSON’S READINGS. 


Miss Dickinson is making a reading tour 
through the west. The Indianapolis Senti- 
nal thus speaks of her:— 

‘‘Less than a score of years ago, when ly- 
ceum oratory was yet in its youth and be- 
fore it had been degraded to the purposes of 
mountebanks and pretenders, a young wo- 
man, reared a member of the Society of 
Friends, appeared before the American 
public and, hurling defiance at the incom- 
petency and the pusillanimity which had 
been shown in the actions of some senior 
journals, Jaunched her terrible phillippics 
against cowardice, and a caution and con- 
servatism, which were worse than cowar- 
dice. That girl was Anna Dick‘nson. 
Among the first of her sex to assert its pow- 
er and demand its right to be heard, she en- 
forced that demand, not alone in the form 
of appeals for rights, but by claiming and 
using them. The country was not accus- 
tomed to hear from the lips of a woman on 
the platform truths which were unpalatable, 
or thoughts which were vital. But Anna 
Dickinson persisted 1n uttering them. She 
put herself in the front ranks of those who 
had the power to think and the boldness to 
say truths which people needed to be told, 
whether people wished to hear them or not. 
Every public question of the times received 
at her hands fair, logical and fearless treat- 
ment. Drifting out from the discussion of 
merely partisan issues, she treated every 
problem in social life with the same keen 
analysis, the same bitter sarcasm, the same 
cutting, rasping irony, the same deep 
thought, and with the same breadth which 
had characterized her criticisms of Lincoln 
and his administration. As the country 
drifted farther from the war and its issues, 
she more than kept pace with it by giving 
her support to Horace Greeley for President 
in 1872, throwing the magic of her voice 
and eloquence into the canvass with all her 
old earnestness. The Lyceum lecture had 
become a potent influence in this country, 
and Miss Dickinson reigned upon the plat- 
form as its acknowledged queen. She had 
begun life in a humble position, with 
naught but ber genius to assist her, and in 
the face of prejudice, in spite of discour- 
agement and jealousy, against the advice of 
relatives and friends, she had attained the 
position-of the most distinguished woman 
in the country. It might have been consid- 
ered that this would fill out the measure of 
her ambition and her ability. 

All this work, however, was only prepar- 
atory. This woman who had been humble 
and had become great merely by her own 
ability looked about for other fields to con- 
quer, and giving up the past, with its tri- 
umphs, with its assured position in the 
world, declining to accept the ease she had 
so nobly earned, she resolved to appear on 
the stage. This she did in the character of 
‘Anne Boleyn” in a tragedy of her own 
composition, making her debut in Boston. 
How shamefully she was treated by the 
dramatic critics of New York City, and 
how kindly by the people; how the critics 
of Cincinnati, Philadelphia, and other cit- 
ies where she appeared, applauded the 
bravery and commended the success of her 
genius, is a well known part of the recent 
history of our time. 

Yet in the face of these discouragements 
she persevered in her chosen profession, 
and retired only to resume the pen in dra- 
matic authorship. As the result of her de- 
votion to art, the people of Indianapolis 
were permitted to greet her again recently 
after an absence of many years, in the 
reading of her new play of ‘‘Aurelian.” 
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The choice of scene and time is a happy 
one—one which gives an opportunity for 
+ study in character in both manand woman. 
To fitly present the life of Aurelian and 
Zenobia as they appear ir history, would be 
a noble task. This Miss Dickinson has 
more than done, and in addition she has 
created characters which will live when 
much of our literature has gone to decay. 
Ina “prose poem” of four acts she has por- 
trayed the life and idealized the character 
of ‘‘Aurelian,” the plebeian Emperor of 
Rome, and has expressed in language ‘which 
will live the strength and the sweetness, 
the honor and the true devotion of one of 
the noblest heroines of history. It is writ- 
ten in a pure and noble English, which will. 
take its place as a nineteenth century clas 
sic. The action is vigorous, the unities 
well preserved, and all the characters, with 
their various passions, fully portrayed. In 
a word, she has delineated men and women 
as they exist in the world without exaggera- 
on. 
4 In her rendition she showed fully her dra- 
matic power, bringing again into play the 
wonderful witchery of her voice, the charm 
and ease of her manner, the varied play of 
facial expression, and the magnetic force of 
her presence. All the varied passions in 
the great variety of characters delineated in 
the tragedy were expressed with a force and 
truth which stamp her as a natural dramat- 
ic genius, and she will win that success on 
the stage which she so richly deserved and 
so nobly won on the platform. 

The play is to be brought upon the stage 
ere many months, and its playing success is 
undoubted. It wil! serve to show that we 
have at least one American drama which 
will live because itis worthy to live, and 
that we have writers who are occupied 
with questions other than the fleeting phan- 
toms of the times, and who appeal to intel- 
ligence rather than to the passion of an 
amusement seeking multitude. That Miss 
Dickinson will be a pioneer in this field is 
greatly to her honor. 

She has crowded in her thirty-second 
year the works and triumphs of a long life- 
time, 
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WHY WOMEN NEED FAITH. 


The strength of women lies in their heart. 
It shows itself in their strong love and in 
stinctive perception of right and wrong. 
Intellectual courage is rarely one of their 
virtues. Asa rule, they are inclined to be 
restless and excitable, allowing their judg- 
ments and actions to be swayed by quick 
emotions of all kinds, but, above all, it is 
in their hopefulness and their endurance 
that they find their chief power. Who is 
the last person to give up hope in the case 
of a member of the family who has appar- 
ently gone altogether to the bad? What 
mother or sister with deep and ardent love 
for such will ever cease to cherish hope or 
endure suffering on their account? The 
patience of women is proverbial, and their 
whole lives are bound up in their affections. 
Few people will deny that love in one form 
or another makes up the beauty of life to 
woman. It enters into allshe does. Any 
work outside her immediate circle is under- 
taken most often from pure desire to help 
some one else to know something of the 
mysterious happiness of love.—Jrs. Salis- 
bury in Nineteenth Century. 
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RANDOM THOUGHTS. 








I took up a back number of the Farmer 
to-day and read an article from ‘Mary 
Farmingdale.” She says she ‘‘can read in 
five minutes what will furnish thought for 
a whole day;” and as I read of her daily 
and nightly cares, I thought what a deal of 
time is lost, yes wasted, by working wo- 
men, especially farmers’ wives; and in most 
of the cases 1 think those same wives are 
really the mostto blame. If I were a work- 
ing man as Lam a working woman, I should 
choose to be a farmer by all means, for they 
are the most independent, free and easiest 
men of any working men in the world; but 
for a farmer's wife I shall say the opposite. 
Then comes the question, ‘‘What makes it 
so?” Something answers: ‘Various things.” 
Even so! In the first place they have cares 
that cannot possibly be trusted to help, if 
they are lucky enough to haveany. In the 
next, if they do not work all of the time 
and as long as they can stand, somebody 
will say they are lazy or spleeny or both, 
and that is sufficient reason why they should 
wear out mind and body prematurely; for 
the next, their three meals per day must be 
got and looked after personally—* ‘steaming 
hot and cooked brown’’—and the 865 days 
in the year. In short, they do not dare to 
do otherwise if they can from fear of what 
somebody will say. 
right road, and woe to the wife who takes 
another. 

With a friend I called upon a lady the 
other afternoon—who, by the way does her 
work and cares for her children; and con- 
versation turned upon books, reading mat- 
ter, etc. She spoke of what she had read 
the first part of the winter, and what she 
proposed to the iast part. My friend—who 
is a very worthy woman and excellent 
housekeeper—remarked with a good-natur- 
ed, although rather sarcastic laugh, that she 

‘Guessed they would have to live on bread 
and milk this winter.” The lady laughed 
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carelessly, but by the slight blush that 
crossed her face we could tell that the shot 
had hit its mark. Although to this partic- 
ular woman such remark may cause a sigh 
and heart-ache pow and then, she has inde- 
pendence enough on the whole not to mind 
it much, and I for one glory in her inde- 
pendence. But one half in such a position 
would become discouraged and be content 
to fill up the spare five minutes with scold- 
ing or some immediately punishable labor, 
because somebody will think they are shirk- 
ing their duty if they read a bit. Now I 
hold that any woman can geta few min- 
utes to read every day if she pleases to do 
so, and need not neglect her work either. 
And I sometimes think that those who have 
the hardest time to get a few moments, use 
them to the best advantage and prize them 
the highest. —Madge in Maine Farmer. 
~¢ee 


MISS VAN BUREN’S ROMANCE, 


There is something so well fitted to point 
a moral in the suicide (or possibly accidental 
death from opium poisoning) of Mrs. Har- 
riet Van Buren, formerly Mrs. George F. 
Dutch, that brief reference to certain facts 
not yet published may be pardonable. Ten 
years ago Miss Harriet Van Buren was a 
familiar figure in one of the oldest and 
most exclusive circles in New York society. 
Young, beautiful, highly edycated, and 
accomplished, although her income at her 
father’s death was small—about $1,500 a 
year—she was the pet and ornament of an 
extremely exclusive circle. As is the case 
with most young ladies of her age, she was 
as romantic and visionary as she was ac- 
complished. Had there been some real 
work in life upon which to wreak the 
superabundant sentiment incident to young 
women of her age, the tragedy that ulti- 
mately ensued might have been avoided, 
and along and useful life substituted for an 
erratic career and an early and tragic death. 
Idleness, one of the misfortunes of opu 
lence, and an assured income, is as sure to 
develop the latent capacity of a young girl 
for morbidezza as itis to develop a kindred 
state of mind in a young man born to afflu- 
ence and laziness. In an evil hour, this gay, 
accomplished, and romantic girl, with no- 
ble possibilities before her, inserted a per- 
sonal in a daily newspaper, soliciting the 
acquaintance of some accomplished gentle- 
man. ‘lhe mystery, the dash of romance 
about acquaintance thus formed is one of 
the elements calculated upon by designing 
rascals, whose proverb is that heroism and 
desperation are so nearly allied that few 
know the difference between them. The 
personal was answered by a man of middle 
age, blase, with many experiences in such 
affairs, who should have told this foolish 
girl that she was making shipwreck of her 
life, instead of pursuing the acquaintance 
and playing upon her romantic tendencies. 
This was in 1873. The clandestine acquain- 
tance ripened into a passion; the man was 
eccentric, fascinating, of good birth, of 
considerable fortune, and possibly as scru- 
pulous in such matters as the average of his 
class. Friends objected in vain. All the 
idealism of a young girl, and all her hatred 
of hum-drum were enlisted. She refused 
to hear anything to the discredit of her 
new acquaintance. In 1875 the pair took 
a trip to Florida in each cther’s society. 
There is no evidence of illicit relations; 
but the escapade compromised the young 
lady irrevocably. It is to the honor of the 
man that he married her in Philadelphia on 
their return; to his dishonor, that he ‘al 
lowed her to compromise herself by roman- 
tic devotion to what she supposed to be her 
ideal. Three months later having seen her 
idol shattered, her ideal broken, the poor 
girl applied for a divorce in Utah, with the 
connivance of the husband, who found 
such romantic devotion oppressive. The 
divorce was obtained, and her life and 
social position wrecked, she tried to redeem 
herself. How vain such a struggle is every 
person of experience well knows. In her 
despair she drowned her regrets in opium; 
a few years of sad experience followed. 
Her equivocal position made her a prey to 
the rapacity of landladies and hotel pro- 
prietors. Debt, disgrace, disgust of life, 
sickness, and opium languor finished the 
picture. An attempt to break the habit 
was followed by the fatal dose, and the 
brilliant girl of 1870 became the subject of 
of a coroner’s inquest in 1880. The tale is 
not a new one, but it is, unfortunately, a 
true story of the perii of inserting a per- 
sonal in a daily newspaper, and the disas- 
ter that may follow the impracticable pur- 
suit of a morbid idea.—New York Times. 


A POLITICAL KITTEN, 





Herbert Gladstone, the son of the premier, 
is described by the London Spectator as 
not only a strong, calm and lucid reasoner, 
but having that gayety and playfulness 
which a British audience most love. Inone 
of his most stormy meetings he got a cordial 
hearing by telling an admirable story of a 
kitten offered for sale by a boy who tried 
thetemper of the market first by labeling 
it a tory kitten, but found no purchaser. 
He sold it the next day under liberal colors, 
as a liberal kitten, and defended himself, 
when taxed with his open recantation of 
the kitten's politics by declaring, in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s phrase, that a good deal had 





happened since then, for ‘‘the kitten had 
opened its eyes.” 








> 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE. 


Miss Weston, who is doing sucha great 
work amongst the sailors of the English 
navy, not long ago at the close ofa meeting, 
when some men were being urged to give 
their hearts to Christ and become total 
abstainers, was accosted by a sweep, a man 
of notoriously drunken habits. She was 
persuading him to sign the pledge. He 
toek the pen in his hand, placed his hand 
on the book, and ashe was about to write 
his name he Ieoked up: ‘‘Please, miss, be you 
a teetotaler?” ‘‘Well, no, not exactly,” she 
said, ‘‘but I takeitin moderation.” ‘‘Then,” 
said he, throwing down the pen, ‘‘I’ll doas 
the lady does; ‘‘I’)l take itin moderation.” 
Nothing would make that man sign. Back 
he went! This decided her to become a 
total abstainer. 
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Emancipation Waist Pattern 50¢ 








MISS H. L. LANC 
ORIGINAL 


DRESS REFORM 


E COMMITTEE ROOMS, 
4 PARK S8T., BOSTON 


Formerly Hamilton Place. 


hore by the Dress Reform Com- 
mittee appointed by the 


$ ev England Woman's Clob 


|TO LADIES who are unable to visit our! 
} rooms and desirous of obtaining nl 
|made Under-garments, we have arran 
|edaschedule of measurements, which 
carefully followed, we can fit you as well|” 
as in person. 
MEASURES TO BE TAKEN. 
| —( FOR )— 
TRACY WAIST, EMANCIPATION SUIT|'@ 
CHEMELETTE, EMANCIPATION WAIST ay 
*Bust Measure. No, of inches, 





“AL Iwioads VW SNUBLIVd § 


|Under Bust Measure. *Waist Measure. 
|*Length of Waist under Arm. 
| Hips, three inches below the Waist. 

| Width of Back across Shoulders. 
|Length of Back from Neck to Waist 
|Length of Sleeve inside. 

|Length of Sleeve outside. 

\Kengen of Shoulder, Around Neck. 
|Arm Size, (high up.) 

Length of Drawers, from waist down. 

*MEASURE TO BE SENT FOR PATTERNS. 


Orders and measurements sent by 
mail, must be filled at the risk of the! 
|purchaser. All goods aresent C. O. D.|, 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 


Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 2 to 4 P. m. 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


ELECTRICITY 
The best Spring Tonic. 
Mrs. Dr. Tuck. 


ELECTRIC AND A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty. 


Having made Electricity a remedial agent, and as a 
special study, and having used it daily in her office 
practice for twelve years, is competent to administer 
it safely and effectually. Its use is very beneficial in 
debility, nervous prostration, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
ecrofula, enlargements, etc., etc. Her Hygienic Kid- 
ney Componnd. has never failed to remove inflama- 
tion from the Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, Calculi 
as foundin the gall ducts, painfal micturiions, in- 
continence etc,, etc. Her "Improved Hygienic Plast- 
ers for rheumatism, sciatica, pains in the back, 
shoulders, and joints, worn onthe neck to relieve 
headache, over the liver to create action, etc., etc. A 
sure cure for Bunions. Her Hygienic Hair ——- 
preventing grey hair; her Solution for the scalp, 
prevent balduess, and to allay irritation, her A he 
nal and Umbilical Supporters, Trusses and Elastic 
Bands are well known to the public. Also Urinals 
and Syringes. Office, 

28 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


myepeate Retreat North Weymouth. 
— for circulars. 











The Only Remedy 
THAT AC ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
THE LIVER, 

THE BOWELS, 
and the KIDNEYS. 


This combined action gives it won- 
derful power to cure all diseases, 


Beea allo hese great 
Use We 20: t, ns 
Sto become clogged or to 1 ae 
isonous humorsare therefore forced 
into the blood that should be expelled 
naturall 





BILIOUSNESS, PILES, CONSTIPATION, ? 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, ve ARY 
DIS EASES, FEMALE WEAK- 
sES, AND NER vous 
DISORDERS, 

A by causing free action of these organs 
and restoring their power to throw off F 
disease, 

Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
vue Why frightened over disordered Kldneys! 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 

Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in} 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and A 
One package will make six qtsof Medicine, 

. 2 Get it ot Druggqist, Me wes order it 








MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


OF LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery ! 


Her Vegetable Compound the 


Savior of her Sex. 
HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS 
RESTORED BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 
Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
For all Female Complaints. 

THIS PREPARATION RESTORES THE BLOOD TO ITS 
NATURAL CONDITION, DIRECTS THE VITAL POWER 
4ARIGUT, STRENGTHENS THE MUSCLES OF THE UTERUS 
AND LIFTS ITINTO PLACE, AND GIVES IT TONE AND 
STRENGTH, 80 THAT THE CURE IS radical and ene 
tire. It strengthens THE BACK AND PELVIC RE 
GION; IT GIVES TONE TO THE WHOLE NERVCUS 8Y& 
TEM} IT RESTORES DISPLACED ORGANS TO THEIR 
NATURAL POSITION. THAT FEELING OF BEARING 
DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS 
ALWAYS PERMANENTLY OURED BY ITS USE. 

It will, at all times and under all circume 
stances, actin aeomens * with the laws that 
govern the female syste 

For thecure of Kidney Complaints of either 
sex, this Compound is unsurpasse 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
is yuepaved at the proprietors laboratory. 
No, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, Mass, 


Price, $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5. 

Mrs. Pinkham freely answers allletters of inquiry. 
Send for pamphlets. ddress as above. 

No family should be without Lydia Pinkham’s 

ER They cure Constipation, Bilious 

ness, and Torpiditysot the Y Liver. 5 cts. per box 

GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, General Agents 

Sold by Druggists. 





ABSORPTION vs DISEASE 





LIVER & SD MACH 
CURES WITHOUT DOSING: 


BLOOD AND NERVES. 
UAAITANV HOVWOLS 














Principal depot of the Company for New England, 
124 Tremont St., 
Opposite Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. itf 


DISEASES CURED 


WITHOUT THE USE OF 


POISONOUS DRUGS. 


Why so many Invalids? 
Why so much Sickness! and Suffering 


among the Ladies of our Land? 


Because they take POISUNOUS DRUGS, which 
injure the system and FAIL to cure, instead 
of being CURED by DR. GREENE’S 


HARMLESS VEGETABLE REMEDIES. 


The secret of Dr, Greetfe’s great successin curing 
that class of diseases peculiar to females lies in the 
fact that he discards poisonous drugs, and uses 
NATURE’S VEGETABLE REMEDIES, which erad- 
icate disease without injury to the system. 


Important Information Sent Free. 


Consu.tation free, personally or by letter. Office 
hours 9 to 4 daily; Sundays 9 to 12. Address 


F. E. GREENE, M. D. 


Boston, Mass. 





34 Temple Place, 





BLAKE’S 
GREAT 
PIANO 
PALACE 


DECKER BROTHERS PIANOS. 

Without doubt the finest Pianos in ey world. ea! 
no, Rive- 7 m beet 

Thomas, and the whole united ing, 1 sat ‘ i 


THE per oe BLAKE & CO, PIANOS. 


‘rhe best Piano before the pane. 
Gives good ‘ratlafactie on and is fully warrant 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 
gene, os for style, tone and finish, cannot be 


VIOLINS, BANJOS GUITARS. 


Accordeons,{Concertinas,*Baud Instruments, Stri 
Beas i, Call and “onlnn cou for cat 
e D. 0., Pro pri tors 

(Hotabliehed 1 1860] No. 612 Washington ‘treet Boston 
lilly 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


(Established in 1849.) 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 


PIANOS, 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY, AT 


LOWEST CASH PRIOES. 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT. 





Send for Catalogues or call at 
Warerooms, 595 Washington Street 
BOSTON. ly24 





ELLEN A. PIERSON. 


Teacher of SHORT-HAND WRITING. 


Terms, 50 cts. per lesson. One lesson per w 
ensure cood success. me 


11 Davis Street, Boston, Mass, 


tuts 


Unegualed in Tone, Touch, Workmans 
and Durabili ty. ” 
Terms Reasonable. 
B. Ww et rent. Pianos tuned. 
° ° emt, 506 Washington 
Boston, (over Willies Aeon e *s.) ates Shes 


FURNITURE, 











Fine and Medium Class 


PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
Draperies and Window Shades, 
Mattresses, Bedding, 
Mirrors, etc., etc, 

Al stock and complete assortment at unusually 


low prices. 
H. B. BRAMAN, 
ae | pe SHAW & ©O., 


and 8 Haymarket Square, 


and 
101 ‘cna 163 Friend Street. 2mo15 





ESTABLISHED 1846. 


Marstons 


DINING: 
ROOMS. 


FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN, 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


ROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and t Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, Soneees @ -_ h Oyster Btew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, ene to order, at very pe 

prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached... . otf 











THE WILSON PATENT 


ADJUSTABLE CHATR, 
With Thirty Changes of Position. 
BEST CHAIR IN THE WORLD. 


Parlor, Library 
ia “Chair 
8 Ori Bed 


” 


7 Lonnge, 
bining Dohuty ’ 


ieaplienty an a 

comfort. # 

thing to an exact 

aokenee. oe In- 

v -Propel- 
ling Chair for the 

nfirm or comfort of ~ Bs de; pay ‘zed and Rheumatic as 





invaluable. g for summer 
months isa L 

The Wilson Chairs have been awarded the highest 
premiums for their a and merit, wherever 
they have been exhi Ww 535 


ci \ Ad 
THE ver ADJUSTABLE CHAIR MF’G 
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SCIENCE IN NEBRASKA. 

An academy of science .has been organ- 
ized in Omaha, Nebraska, which promises 
to be the means of gathering very impor- 
tant’ facts in geology. Several prominent 
gentlemen, including two ladies, Mrs. Dr. 
Dinsmore and Mrs,. Harriet 8. Brooks are 
among the prominent members. The Pres- 
ident, Mr. Samuel Hughey, has a European 
reputation, and is ranked among our first 
scientists. As this section of the country is 
rich in specimens, the new society will 
make valuable contributicns to our collec- 
tions. It has already obtained very rare 
fossils, and the society also designs to in- 
terest the peopie in science and to become 
an educator in this direction. Recently 
Mrs. Brooks gave an address on Evolution 
and Protoplasm, which has been printed in 
the newspapers. This address presents the 
subject so clearly that the common reader 
can get an intelligent idea of the subject 
treated. Mrs. Brooks has thus succeeded 
in popularizing this scientific question. In 
this she has done an important service. 
This new academy of. science in Omaha is 
an evidence of intellectual activity in the 
new sections of the West, and the work 
which such women members as Mrs. 
Brooks are doing is an indication of progress. 

8. W. B. 
oe 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE INDIANA WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


Mrs. E. B. Harbert, submitted the follow- 
ing report for the deliberation of the cum- 
mittee: 

Wuereas, The principles of love, justice 
and the unity of human interests are the ba- 
sis of true government, social good and true 
religion, and no government can secure per- 
manency or promote the highest welfare of 
its citizens while ignoring this fundamental 
truth. Therefore, resolved, ; 

1. That a government professing to derive 
its just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, yet depriving fifteen millions of its 
law-abiding citizens of all legitimate means 
of expressing that consent, must inevitably 
from such injustice suffer consequences det- 
rimental both to its own welfare and to that 
of its citizens. 

2. Inasmuch as we as womcn are deprived 
of the means of using our influence in pri- 
mary meetings, we respectfully ask that the 
men who are favorable to Woman Suffrage 
make every effort to secure the nomination 
of men to our Legislature who will work to 
this end; and we pledge ourselves to use 
all legitimate means in our power to secure 
the election of such men. 

8. That in view of the fact that the State 
political conventions of Indiana do not con- 
vene until after the Nationa] Conventions, 
that the Indiana Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion select two delegates at large to said Na- 
tional Conventions, and that we respectfully 
instruct our State Central Committees to 
protect our interests in the conventions in 
our efforts to secure a hearing before the 
platform committees. 

4. That we gratefully emphasize our earn- 
est appreciation of the masterly minority 
report of Senators Hoar, Mitchell and Cam- 
eron in favor of a sixteenth amendment to 
the Constitution prohibiting the several 
States from disfranchising United States cit- 
izens on account of sex, and we would em- 
phasize their answer to the objection that 
‘there is too much voting done already,” to 
the effect that ‘‘the crimes that have stained 
our history have come chiefly from the de- 
nial, not from the establishment of Univer- 
sal Suffrage.” As Indiana women we are 
proud of the record of Senators McDonald 
and Voorhees upon this question. Although 
our present form of government should fail 
it would not prove Republicanism a failure, 
as the world has never seen a true Republic, 
‘a government of the people, for the people, 
by the people.” 

5. That in view of the fact that the press 
of indiana is willing to codperate with us in 
our work, that we earnestly request our 
members of this convention to promptly 
furnish their local journals with the most 
important facts and data of the work both 
in Europe and America; and we urge upon 
every member the importance of addressing 
letters to their Representatives, asking their 
codperation and aid. 

6. That taxation without representation is 
tyranny in 7880 as in 1776. 
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PORTRAITS OF ABOLITIONISTS. 


Henry B. Stanton recently gave to the re- 
porter a curious glimpse of one of the old 
Garrisonian meetings. Hesaid, ‘‘One of the 
last of their conventions that I saw was in 
Boston. There was a representative array 
on the front seat, near the platform. First 
was Garrison, his countenance calling to 
mind the pictures of the prophet Isaiah in a 
rapt mood; next was the fine Roman head 
of Wendell Phillips; at his right was Fa- 
ther Lampson, so-called, a crazy loon, his 
hair and flowing beard as white as the driven 
snow. Lampson always dressed in pure 
white from head to foot, even including the 
shoes. He was the inventor of a valuable 
scythe-snath, and, invariably, he carried a 
spath in his hand. His forte was selling his 
wares on secular days and disturbing religi- 
ous meetings on Sundays. Next to Lamp- 
son sat Edmund Quincy, high-born and 
wealthy, one of the best dressed scholars 
that ever graduated from Harvard, the son 
of the famous President Quincy, At his 
right was George W. Mellen, clad in the 
military costume of the revolution, and fan- 
cying himself to be General Washington. 
Poor Mellen died at an asylum for the in- 
sane. Well, itis no wonder. The terrible 
strain put upon the human intellect in those 
6ld anti-slavery days turned some light- 
headed persons’ brains. I must add that 





high over all these motley assemblages rose 
the inspiring strains of the celebrated Hutch- 
inson family.” 
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WOMEN VOTERS IN WEYMOUTH. 


Eprrors JourNAL:—Ilt may interest the 
readers of the Woman’s JOURNAL, to learn 
that about thirty women voted at the town- 
meeting in Weymouth on Monday March 1. 

On their arrival at the meeting they were 
shown into a ante-room where they could 
be supplied with ballots, and then they 
passed into the Main Hall, depositing their 
ballots as they passed by the platform where 
a box was placed. Everything was done 
for their comfort and convenience, and 
they were politely invited to remain during 
the discussions, and several of them did so. 

About twenty of the ladies attended the 
caucus, previous to the town-meeting, and 
were very politely received. 

The chairman expressed his pleasure at 
being able to say ladies and gentlemen, and 
on motion of a gentleman in the audience, 
one of the ladies was chosen secretary of 
the caucus, also, on the committee for 
nominating school committee, two ladies 
were chosen. If a vote on full Suffrage 
for woman could have been taken at the 
town-meeting on Monday, 1 have no 
doubt it would have received a large ma- 
jority. Truly yours, Extas Ricwarps. 

ie ated 


ANOTHER PROTEST. 











(Translated from the French by J. A Sy. rague.] 

Mademoiselle Hubertine Auciert, in Paris, 
the unwearied champion of Woman’s rights, 
has addressed the following letter to the 
Prefect of the Department of the Seine; 
other women have also joined her in the 
same :— 

““M. Prefect:—I have just received a sum- 
mons to pay my tax for the year 1880. As 
I do not intend to accept this invitation, I 
prefer to notify you at once, and beg you at 
the same time to strike off my name from 
the list of those liable to be assessed. Hith- 
erto I have submitted to the burden of tax- 
ation, because I conceived that in the dis- 
trict, the department, the state, for which I 
was good enough to bear my share of the 
burdens, I possessed also my share of the 
rights. But when I wished to exercise my 
rights as a French citizen, and in the last re- 
vision of the electors’ lists demanded that 
my name should be placed there, I was told 
that the law gave this right to men only and 
not to women. I cannot accept this sum- 
mary exclusion of ten million women whose 
rights have never been denied by any judic- 
ial decision. Therefore to the men who 
claim the privilege of governing, of com- 
manding, and of making state appropria- 
tions according to their judgment I leave 
also the privilege of paying the taxes which 
they vote and dispose of as they please. 
Since I have not the right to control the 
spending of my money, I will also no long- 
er give any. I will no longer through my 
compliance make myself an accomplice of 
that extensive system of plundering which 
the autocracy of the men holds to be its 
right to exercise towards women. I have 
no rights, consequently I pay no more taxes. 
This is not the first time that in the name 
of violated rights, money has rebelled 
against the claims of the Exchequer. Ac- 
cept, M. Prefect, my friendly regards, 

HUBERTINE AUCLERT.” 


A WORTHY OBJECT. 


While travelling in the Southern States 
the past winter, although I found some.very 
good schools for the freedmen, there seemed 
to mea great want of industrial educational 
institutions for orphan and friendless girls, 
a large number of whom are found in all 
the southern cities and towns, who are left 
to struggle along without any apparent aim 
in life. 

Nashville, Tennessee, however, seemed to 
be the only place in which any effort is be- 
ing made to help that class of the colored 
population. Mrs. Julia G. Thomas, a very 
estimable colored lady, has had in operation 
for some years an industrial school for or. 
phan girls, where she gives them a home, 
schooling and business training. Her insti- 
tution is small and means limited, and there? 
fore she is only able to accommodate from 
fifteen to twenty at a time. Mrs. Thomas 
has the confidence of the best friends of the 
negro in Nashville. She is highly recom- 
mended by Hon. Albert 8. Marks, the pres- 
ent Governor of Tennessee, Hon. Thomas 
A. Kersherval, present mayor of Nashville, 
and thé Rev. Charles T. Quintard, Bishop 
of Tennessee. Mrs. Thomas is now mak- 
ing efforts to enlarge her school by addi- 
tional buildings; aud any assistance for her 
institution will be gladly received. Mrs. 
Thomas’ address is 190 South High street, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Sums for the above object can also be sent 
to this office. Wa. WELLs Brown. 
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OCTAVE THANET. 


The Nation, usually very slow to see or 
recognize any value in Woman’s intellectual 
work, thus speaks of a paper by Octave 
Thanet, a western woman, and a graduate 
from Abbot Academy, Andover. She may 
write so ably on political topics as to in- 
struct others, yet she cannot express an 











opinion through the ballot box. Here is 
what the Nation says: 

“The second and concluding paper on 
‘the English Workingman and Commercial 
Crises,’ by Octave Thanet, is the promin- 
ent contribution to Lippincott’s for May, 
as its predecessor was of the April num- 
ber. It is a study of the causes which 
created and have widened the gulf between 
the laborer and the higher classes. The 
philanthropic efforts of England, both pri- 
vate and public, have shown that the condi- 
tion of the farmer is not due to class oppres- 
sion, Mr. Thanet thinks. Though the 
promise of the free-traders to cheapen food 
went unfulfilled, wages advanced more than 
grain, capital immensely increased in pro- 
portion to population, the number of pau- 
pers decreased one-fourth from 1851 to 
1857, and the panic of the latter year was so 
temporary that it disclosed the great gain 
In the country’s recuperative power. Still, 
the laborer’s general condition has not im- 
proved, and the remedy for this is yet to 
be sought. He is improvident; loss of work 
brings him on the poor rates in from a fort 
night to six months; he lives without hope, 
and diesin the station he was born in; he 
marries earlier and more heedlessly than 
any other class; his standard of comfort is 
low, so that increased wages generally lead 
him into extravagance and dissipation; he 
fights against the great forces of the mod- 
ern world—combination of capital, division 
of labor, and machinery—which every 
other class has accepted, and is thus practi- 
cally ‘‘an uncivilized man in a civilized 
world.’ The remedy cannot be a return to 
feudalism:in any respect. It is only civili- 
zation that enables England to feed her 
24,000,000, scantily as they are now fed. 
The only alternative is for the laborer to 
adapt himself to civilization. And the task 
of the future, according to Mr. Thanet, is 
the enlightenment of labor to thisend. He 
mentions various agencies in detail, among 
which he sets a high value upon codpera- 
tion.” 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE, 


Two public meetings have just been held 
at the Highlands on School Suffrage, under 
the auspices of the Highland Woman Suf- 
frage Club. The first of these took place 
at Kennedy Hall on Friday evening, May 14. 
Addresses were made by W. J. Colville and 
Agnes Burke, the former taking the ground 
that women should use the lately acquired 
schoo] franchise, lest it be taken away from 
them, for not availing themselves of its use. 
The second meeting was held in the vestry 
of the Warren street Methodist church, on 
Wednesday evening, May 19; it was pre- 
sided over by Dx. Leonard. Addresses were 
made by Burton M. Firman, Esq., of Har- 
vard College, Agnes Burke and Mr. Stearns. 
The meeting was fully attended, and con- 
siderable interest was manifested in the new 
duty that has devolved on woman. 

E. A. B, 
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LADIES’ COLUMN. 


Some newspapers are in the habit of pub- 
lishing what they call a ‘‘Ladies’ Column.” 
Whether the idea is that ladies do not gen- 
erally read the papers, but are likely to be 
specially attracted by this notice I do not 
know. It must at all events have some 
special reference to the supposed wants of 
lady readers, and in this view it is curious 
to note the sort of matter it contains. 
Three subjects are always treated, fashion, 
cookery, and gossip. As regards fashion 
we do not object to its being set down as a 
topic of special interest to ladies, beauty is 
not so inconsiderable a consideration that 
we would despise any legitimate means to 
its increase. Still I think the bright, earn- 
est little ladies who come out from Welles- 
ley and Vassar, eager to do their part in 
the struggle of life, read the Saturday 
newspapers for other purposes than to as- 
certain the latest fancy of Worth. 

Let the gentlemen try what the sensation 
would be supposing the WoMANn’s JOURNAL 
should magnanimously set apart a column 
to gentlemen, wherein there would be found 
loving information concerning the cocking 
of a soft hat, or a minute description as to 
how a real Napoleonic curve can be given 
to any ordinary moustache, or may be it 
would tell the most approved method of 
saying good-night to a pretty girl on the 
doorstep, and so on; how would it suit the 
taste of young president makers? Fashion 
is well, and in publications which make its 
changing course a speciality, fresh and 
readable as a topic. As to cookery, oh, 
Messrs. Editors, could you not spare us 
that? Why think of the continuous avai. 
anche of cook-books to which we are sub- 
jected and from which there is no escape. 
And then the almanacs, and the patent 
medicine reminders, as though there were 
any possibility of anyone who can read a 
word forgetting for one happy moment the 
inconceivable number of things that may 
be made of cold mutton. 

We know how hard our newspaper edi- 
tors work to meet the wants of a reading 
public, and we would spare their busy 
brains the perplexing labyrinth of eggs, 
butter, sugar, and milk. As to gossip, 


while the world lasts and human nature 
remains unchanged, people will always be 
interested in the doings of other people, but 





a weakness (if it be such) universal is not a 
weakness of sex. If gossip must be written 
up to suit the public taste, it were better to 
do it fairly under a general heading, than 
to set up a ladies’ column for a screen. 

B. B. H. 
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WOMEN AND CHARITIES. 





The following petition, is about to be 
sent. 

“To His Excellency, Hon. John D. Long, 
Governor, and the Honorable Council: 
**The success of the experiment tried in 

New York, in the appointment of Mrs. 

Josephine Shaw Lowell on the State Board 

of Charities, has induced the Governor and 

Senate of that State also to appoint Miss 

Sarah M. Carpenter on the same board. 
‘‘The undersigned, citizens of Massachu- 

setts, would respectfully urge the Governor 

and Council, to appoint on the ‘‘Board of 

Health, Lunacy, and Charity,” to fill one of 

the vacancies which occur this year, some 

one of the many women of whom this 

State is justly proud, who are interested in 

our State charities, and have the requisite 

ability, industry, and opportunity. 

‘‘We would further urge upon your Ex- 
cellency and the Honorable Council, the 
importance of appointing persons upon this 
Board, who have no official connection 
with, or personal interest in, any of the 
State institutions.” 

This petition has been signed by F. O. 
Prince, Mayor of Boston; F. T. Green- 
halge, Mayor of Lowell; Ex-Governors 
Boutwell, Rice, Gaston, and Banks; Hon. 
E. 8. Tobey; Hon. H. W. Paine; Oliver 
Ames; Henry I. Bowditch, M. D., of the 
National Board of Health; D. Humphreys 
Storer, M. D.; A. Cabot, M. D.; Hon. I. 
G. Appleton; Nathan Appleton; Rev. E. 
E. Hale; Rev. Phillips Brooks; Rev. J. F. 
W. Ware: Henry W. Longfellow; Franklin 
Haven; George M. Barnard; A. W. Beard; 
J. Ingersoll Bowditch; Charles W. Slack; 
Charles 8. Lilley (senator from Lowell) and 
a very large number of our most solid and 
influential citizens, who never sign their 
names without careful consideration. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


My Sovutuern Home. By William Wells 
Brown. A. G. Brown & Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Mr. Brown has made up his book with 
incidents and sketches of his life at the 
South, In his preface he says: ‘‘The earli- 
er incidents were written out from the 
author’s recollection. The later sketches 
here given are the results of recent visits to 
the South, where the incidents were jotted 
down at the time of their occurrence, or as 
they fell from the lips of the narrators, and 
in their own unadorned dialect.”” Mr. 
Brown will be remembered as a fugitive 
slave, who worked with the early abolition- 
ists to abolish slavery, and who saw the 
humorous side as well as the sad one. He 
added much to the interest of anti-slavery 
meetings. His book abounds in stories of 
slave life, and contains many chapters of 
interest at the present moment: such as the 
Education of the Blacks—The Laws against 
Colored People~—The Exodus—The Need 
of Combination oneng Them, ete. It is a 
pleasant, readable book. L. 6. 


A Concord Guide Book is shortly to be 
issued from the house of D. Lothrop & Co. 
and, as the subject has never been so fully 
treated of in book form, it will be a volume 
of unusual attractions to those interested 
in that most fascinating of all New Eng. 
land towns, The book is edited and in 
yreat part written by Mr. G. B. Bartlett. 
Special articles are contributed on various 
points of interest by those most conversant 
with the — in hand. For instance, 
Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop writes of 
her father’s house. Mr. F. B. Sanborn 
gives a very full sketch of the Alcott fam- 
ily, and also of the schoo] of philosephy, 
with a programme for 1880. An account 
of the hbrary is written by Mr. Alfred 
Monroe, brother of the founder. Mr. W. 
W. Wheildon writes of Walden pond aid 
the Concord grape. Mr. Emerson is, ot 
course, the centre of interest. and an ex- 
quisite copy of the bust by Daniel Chester 
French is the most prominent illustration 
of the book. There are many other draw- 
ings by Robert Lewis and Miss Humphreys. 
In a pleasant article on Mr. French, the 
sculptor, a view of his studio is given, as 
also a sketch of his celebrated ‘‘Minute 
Man.” 
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MORAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


The Moral Education Association will hold 
its annual meeting on Thursday, May 27th, 
10 A. M., in Freeman Place Chapel, rear of 
17 Beacon street, Boston.. The speakers and 
subjects will be: Rev. J. H. Wiggin on ‘‘Mor- 
al Development.” Rev. Elizabeth M. Bruce, 
on ‘‘Mora! Education of the Young,” Fred- 
eric A. Hinckley on ‘‘How Society Hinders 
and how it Helps Moral Growth.” Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe on ‘‘Parentage,” Rev. 
William Henry Channing on ‘‘Purity,” Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Weils on ‘‘ Morality in the 
Public Schools,” William Wells Brown on 
‘The Moral influence of Labor." The Rev. 
Albert Walkley and others are expected to 
speak. All are cordially invited to attend 
the meeting. 

















What Ails You? 

Is it a disordered liver giving you a yellow skin or 
costive bowels, which have resulted in distressing 
Piles or do your kidneys refuse to perform their 
fanctions? If so your system will soon be clogged 
with poisons. Take a few doses of Kidney-Wort and 








you'll feel like a new man—nature will throw off ey- 
ery impediment and each organ will be ready for 
duty. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club, Monday, 
May 24,834P.™. Mrs. Ellen H. Richards wil! 
on “OC istry in Relation to Domestic Economy." 


‘J. ELLIOT BOND, 


173 Washington St., 


‘ BOSTON, 


Is better than ever prepared to sat- 
isfy the wants of his customers, 
His stock of 


ARPETTN 


was never fuller or better selec t 
ed, and comprises the gems of the 
market in Brussels, English and 
American Tapestries and Extra 
Supers; Ingrains of every grade 
from 18 cts, per yard ; Straw Mat- 
tings in White, Check and Fancy 
designs, Thoroughly seasoned 


FLOOR OIL CLOTHS 
in all widths a specialty, 


WINDOW SHADES 


inany style or color for public or 
private buildings made to order at 
short notice. 

Prices guaranteed as low as the 
lowest. 














PARLOR FURNITURE. 


A select stock of Parlor Suits, Easy Chairs, Dining 
Chairs, Odd Chairs, Lounges, etc., made by ourselves 
expressly for retail trade, at manufacturers’ prices. 


UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 


A line of Raw Silks, Spun Silks; Satin, Satene 
Cashmere, Terry, Momie Cloths, Fringes, Tassels 
Cords, Window Shades, and Cornices, 


AT LOW PRICES, 


WALNUT CURTAIN POLES, 


with trimmings 5 feet long, 


$1.87, 


Draperies and Shades made to order. Hair Mat- 
tresses made to order. We are prepared to do first- 
class work, reupholstering and repairing; will give 
estimates at residence if desired. 


GOLDTHWAIT BROS., 


569 Washington Street 
Up One Flight, 


CARPETINGS! 


BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY, 
INGRAINS, 
OIL CLOTHS, 
STRAW MATTINGS, 
TURKISH RUGS, ETC., 


Contracted for previous to the large advance in 
prices, and will be sold very mucu Lowen than if 
bought now. 


Lowest Prices Guaranteed! 


Franklin Crosby, 


(Late of Childs Crosby & Lane) 
96 Hanover Street, 


NEAR WASHINGTON STREET, 


PAPER HANGINGS. 


The LATEST STYLES of 


Fine Medium and Low 
Cost Paper Hangings, 


BORDERS, DADOES, 
Friezes, Picture Mouldings 


And Curtain Fixtures, 














Retailing at less than any other store in Boston. 


Cheap Papers 8 Cents Per Roll and 


Upwards. 


Tr. F'. Swan, 
20 Cornhill, Boston. 


19—3mo 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO,’S 


BEEF, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic, 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & co., 
504 Washington 8t., cor. Bedford Street. 


HYGIENE UNDERGARMENTS. 


A new and improved corset waist (a perfect substi- 
tute for corsets.) Trousseaux artistically‘designed and 
daintily made. Patterns sold. 

MISS BATES, Room 7, 129 Tremont St. 


DR. DIO LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 
piste in every department, is now open to invalids. 
end for circular to DR. LEW]S, Arlington Heights 


“PROBATE CONFISCATION,” 


4th edition, by Mrs. J. W, Srow, treats of the 
property rights of wives and widows. Price, $2.00 
porwe's. Send “eee orders’’ to Educational and 
ndustrial Union, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass. 
; i7ly 
$5 t $20 perday athome, Samples woith $5 
0 free. Stinson & Co., Portland. Me 
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